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I. EUGENICS AND THE OBSCURE 


A very spirited controversy over the relative influence of 
“nature and nurture” has raged through the writings of bio- 
sociologists and sociologists of the ordinary sort for so long a 
time that the prospect of contributing even an armful of brush 
to the illumination of this problem seems rather slight. There 
are, however, few matters of greater popular interest, and I think 
we may say of greater importance from the standpoint of the 
education of youth, than the attempt to trace the causes by which 
the notably successful, the notoriously unsuccessful, and the 
innumerable obscure come to their respective states. 

The orthodox biological view regarding these matters has, it 
should be noted, undergone a remarkable change. The older 
environmentalism has declined and in its place has arisen the 
present cult of heredity with such pessimistic implications inter- 
woven as the degree of eugenic fervor of a given writer may lead 
him to venture upon. A simple statement of how this change 
has come about may be in place. 

The Lamarckian doctrine of use and disuse, promulgated 
some hundred years ago, served an earlier day as a theoretical 
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foundation for education. If use and habit could account for the 
evolution of organic differences in the animal world, how clear 
the inference that human progress likewise must flow from a 
training which, persisted in generation after generation, yields 
cumulative powers and aptitudes of the greatest advantage to 
posterity. There are still many individuals who receive the 
statement that no amount of musical, mathematical, legal, or 
other special training on the part of parents will improve the 
offspring one iota with a lingering incredulity. But the biologists 
gave and the biologists have taken away this illusory hope of 
a training which shall be cumulative. Weissmann and his school 
began their assaults upon this comfortable doctrine in the eighties 
of the last century, and today little or nothing of it remains." 

It should be clear that this earlier, pre-Darwinian concep- 
tion of the effects of use and disuse laid a much greater emphasis 
upon environment, including training or education, than it did 
upon heredity, and through all the long campaign by which the 
Darwinian doctrine of natural selection won its way in the world 
of science, this supremacy of the environment was not seriously 
threatened. It was in fact, variability and selection, not heredity, 
upon which the emphasis was laid; the latter was taken more 
or less for granted. The variable organism in the face of a por- 
tentous environment was turned now to death, now to life, with 
a constant survival of individuals fit to do business under existing 
conditions. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the general conception 
of organic evolution clarified by Darwin’s great work, and includ- 
ing the idea of the struggle for existence, was eagerly appropriated 
by the sciences of human society. History, jurisprudence, politi- 
cal economy, and ethics all underwent considerable modifications 

1 “Tf we make a jack-o-lantern out of a pumpkin and afterwards plant the seeds, 
we do not expect a crop of jack-o-lanterns. Repeat the cutting and plant the seeds 


through fifty generations of pumpkins; not a jack-o-lantern will be grown. The 
inheritance is from the seed, not from the pumpkin. 

“The human seed is equally unaffected by externals which do not damage the 
germ itself. Life’s experiences must be impressed anew upon every generation as 
it comes along, and a thousand years of external impressions will not add or subtract 
or improve or corrupt one hereditary characteristic in the germ plasm.’’—Seth K. 


Humphrey, Mankind, p. 12. 
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in viewpoint and method. And of sociology it may be said that 
it has been extravagant in its professions of indebtedness to 
biology. 

Many absurdities in social theory have masqueraded in the 
borrowed trappings of biological conceptions. The so-called 
biological analogy is a case in point. Much more pernicious 
was the attempt to base an ethics of rapacity and greed upon 
what was ignorantly called social Darwinism. It was apparently 
overlooked by some of those who glorified the struggle for exist- 
ence that a genuine re-enactment of Nature’s plan, far from 
confirming satisfied classes in their hereditary possessions and 
privileges, would cancel at a stroke all of the rules of civilized 
competition, overthrow private property and stable matrimony 
(for neither may be said to be precisely natural in a biological 
sense), and bring back Chaos and old Night. The world has 
seen much of such ruthlessness of late in the course of the world- 
war and its revolutionary sequels, but considering the world at 
large, there appears to be little disposition to identify the primi- 
tive with the admirable, or to regard the rule of brute force as 
adequate to the ethical requirements of civilization. 

The work of Darwin will continue for many decades to mark 
epochs in the history of biology. Since the publication of his 
Origin of Species in 1859, the most important development has 
been the gradual emergence of a doctrine of inheritance, and 
during the past dozen years certainly no influence has swept 
over the field of social thinking comparable with the idea of 
heredity. As early as 1865, in advance of the recent researches 
in genetics, Francis Galton, the distinguished founder of eugenics, 
published two articles on “‘Hereditary Talent and Character.” 
His Hereditary Genius appeared in 1869, to be followed by a 
long list of publications in support of the general thesis that man 
deserves more careful breeding. 

The work of Weismann, whose Germplasm was published in 
1885, has led at length to the almost complete overthrow of the 
doctrine of the inheritance of traits acquired by the individual 
through training or experience and has focused attention upon 
a new and fascinating problem—the mechanism of heredity. In 
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1900 the rediscovery of the lost investigations of the Austrian 
abbot, Gregor Mendel, now acclaimed founder of the modern 
science of heredity, once more drew attention to the fact that a 
very important body of biological knowledge was in process of 
formulation. 

Much obscurity still envelopes the entire subject of the in- 
heritance of mental traits which appear so complicated that only 
the long-continued efforts of psychologists, as well as geneticists, 
will avail to discover the unit characters which lie at the base of 
individual human nature. Without waiting for re-enforcements 
from that quarter, however, the eugenic army has already taken 
the field, planting its standards at every point of vantage, and 
issuing proclamations to the inhabitants of the land somewhat 


in this tenor: 


WHEREAS, In the course of social evolution, defective and subnormal 
individuals, whom Nature never intended to spare, are being harbored in 
large numbers under the doubtful auspices of organized charity, city hospitals, 
almshouses, and orphanages, and 

WHEREAS, The conspicuously able and successful classes of the population 
are conspicuous also for the fewness of their offspring while the obscure 
multiply exceedingly, 

Therefore be it incorporated in the articles of religion, and in morals 
and law that the defective and inferior stocks shall by surgery, segrega- 
tion, and sentiment be estopped from such excessive fertility, and the 
capable and successful shall be enjoined to marry prudently and to bring 
forth offspring with great fecundity. 


So say the eugenists in chorus and a modern Cassandra arising 
among them represents even the remotest country districts as 
in process of being denuded of all exceptional ability by the 
inevitable lure of ambition. 

City, college, factory, business, are within a day’s journey of all but a few. 
No superior man, restless in his too meagre surroundings, is beyond hearing 
of the call to self-development; then why stick to the slow business of race 
development ? The weak brother remains behind to multiply, while the 
strong rises to a position of greater usefulness and comparative infertility. 
No sooner does inborn capacity show itself in the remotest corner than it 


is whisked away to “make good.’ 


«Seth K. Humphrey, Mankind, p. 91. 
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In general it may be said that there is little or no difference 
of opinion as to the desirability of restraining the multiplication 
of individuals with serious transmissible defects of mind and 
body. Here and there a voice has been raised in protest. One 
writer, Gertrude E. Hall, in Survey, October 6, 1917, has even 
represented the feeble-minded as turning upon the hurried, over- 
working, overworrying, ‘‘normal”’ individual with the assertion 
that the steady nerves and childlike mind of the moron may 
yet be needed to cool the fever in the blood of a race consuming 
itself in frenzied neurasthenic competition for place and power. 
This, of course, is far from orthodox and may even have been 
offered in the spirit of a remark which has been attributed, I 
think, to Cromwell when addressing a group of theologians, he 
said in effect: ‘‘I beseech you brethren in the bowels of the Lord 
that you consider the possibility that you may be mistaken.” 
Science, we ought to remind ourselves, has its dogmatisms as 
well as theology, although, fortunately for the truth, they die 
much younger, for it is of the nature of science to foster a high 
infant mortality among ideas. 

It is not defectives alone, however, who raise apprehension 
in the breasts of the bio-sociologists. ‘The whole undistinguished 
mass of the lowly and obscure are also under suspicion. They 
also threaten racial values, for they are more fertile than the 
sophisticated and successful, and they will in time people the 
earth with a race of uniform mediocrity. Two contentions are 
here involved: one relates to the assumed racial inferiority of 
the obscure and the other to their disproportionate rate of increase. 
As to the latter point it should be noted that another generation 
or so will most probably see universal old-age pensions in some 
form, the effect of which will be to undermine the traditional 
idea that children must be numerous in order to provide parents 
with adequate insurance against old age. This will weaken one 
of the sentimental supports of large families among the lowly. 
Another change which is probably impending is the more and 
more general acceptance of some form of reasoned limitation of 
the size of families. If our racial integrity, therefore, can be 
maintained for a generation or two longer, some of the fears 
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obsessing the biological well-wishers of humanity at the opening 
of the twentieth century may prove groundless. 

The previous question remains for discussion. It concerns 
the inferiority of the obscure as compared with the conspicuously 


successful. The matter might be stated thus: To what extent © 


is the arrangement of society in stratified social classes—an ar- 
rangement once held to be as fundamental as the stratifications 
of the old red sandstone itself—to what extent are social strati- 
fications based upon personal merit? The commonest assumption 
is that the official, professional, and successful mercantile elements 
in any population constitute a sort of élite, distinguished from 
the underlying layers of the population by superior capacity. It 
is a fair inference that when men run a race, those who arrive 
first at the goal are the best runners, and at first glance there 
may appear to be small question that a classification of the popu- 
lation according to eminence is roughly accurate as a classification 
of abilities. 

Without prejudicing the inquiry which is to follow, this much 
may safely be asserted at once: If an entire population is educated 
to the limit of its varying abilities and all individuals are en- 
couraged and enabled to aspire to any congenial task or position 
not denied by limitations of personal ability, then a near approxi- 
mation to the conditions of the foot race would be realized. Such 
a society would be not unlike Plato’s Republic, where the eminent 
are also the wisest and the best. On the other hand, in a popu- 
lation stratified into non-intermarrying castes, which coincide 
with privileged or handicapped political and economic classes, 
there is the minimum approach to the conditions of a foot race, 
and in such a society obscurity and eminence may have little 
relation to intrinsic personal abilities. The purpose of this 
paper is to examine the actual conditions of individual achieve- 
ment in our own time and nation. 

Two further truths, which need scarcely more than statement, 
should be set forth. First, men everywhere and always are found 
to differ greatly from individual to individual; it is not, however, 
merely that they are obviously unequal in respect to every human 
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quality, but each personality is unique, in literal fact the only 
one of the precise kind ever struck off in the fortuitous comming- 
ling of innumerable germinal cells of innumerable ancestors. 
‘Every living being,’’ says a leading biologist, ‘‘appears on care- 
ful examination to be the first and last of its identical kind.’’* 
The second truth is less generally recognized; it is that in- 
ferior groups, so called, usually turn out to have been disadvan- 
taged groups, and conversely, superior groups, so called, usually 
turn out to have had superior advantages. One obvious excep- 
tion to this rule consists of inferior groups whose character is 
the result of some selective factor, e.g., a class of repeaters in a 
graded school or possibly a group of paupers in an almshouse. 
When, however, selection of the membership of groups is largely 
accidental, it is rash to assume any intrinsic inferiority in one 
group as compared with another. 
Before entering upon an analysis of the conditions determining 
personal achievement, some interest may be lent to the inquiry 
by adverting briefly to several groups once viewed as inferior, 
but latterly regarded more and more as differing in cross-section 
but slightly from the general population. These groups are 
women, non-Europein races, decadent communities and criminals. 
I shall discuss them briefly in inverse order. 
It was not many years ago that criminologists were describing &— 
the multitudinous abnormalities of the criminal type of man, and 
even today the idea is still current that between the normal man 
and the criminal, Nature herself has interposed a great gulf. 
If we make exception of mental defectives, who naturally find 
it difficult if not impossible to conform to a society in which they 
ought never to be left at large, nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The painstaking statistical researches of Dr. Goring, 
the great-hearted intuitions of Osborne, the shrewd observations 
of Dr. Devon, and the testimony of a multitude of other competent 
students confirm the view that criminals, in so far as they are 
not mere imbeciles who never should have been born, much less 
left at large, are surprisingly like the rest of us. Dr. Devon, to 


* Conklin, Heredity and Environment, p. 213. 
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call only one witness after long experience in His Majesty’s prison 
at Glasgow, writes:* 


For sixteen years I have been looking for the offender of the books and 
I have not met him. The offender familiar to me is not a type, but a man or 
a woman and we shall never know nor deserve to know him till we are con- 
tent to study him, not as a naturalist studies a beetle, but as a man studies 
his neighbor. 

To say that as wolves breed wolves, criminals breed criminals is nonsense 
and mischievous nonsense. As canaries breed canaries, do poets breed 
poets ? 

Criminals are men and women who have gone wrong, not necessarily 
because of the possession of certain powers which they have inherited, but 
because these powers have been used in a wrong direction. They come from 
all classes and there is nothing to show that if their children were taken from 
them early in life and brought up in favorable surroundings they would 
take to crime, but there is an abundance of evidence on the other side. 


A second social group frequently diagnosed as essentially 
inferior to other groups is the population of decadent rural 
communities such as may be found in abundance in northern 
New England. The writer has elsewhere pointed out: 


In appraising communities, as in judging individuals, there is grave 
danger of imputing more to racial detericration than the facts warrant. Not 
long since some of our social investigators were for pronouncing from a third 
to a half of our juvenile delinquents feeble-minded. But the influence of 
physical defect and of an untoward social environment is coming to be better 
understood and the emphasis is accordingly being corrected. Is it not prob- 
able that the trouble with backward communities is less germinal than 
psychic, and the remedies called for not merely eugenic, but the application 
in particular of an economic and psychic tonic ? 

A sort of moral and civic paralysis follows upon habituation to failure, 
and these communities, having seen themselves lose population and prestige 
for half a century or more, pass through the stage of self-pity to one of ‘“‘recon- 
ciliation” and complete indifference. Proponents of new ways are met by 
a universal skepticism and are overborne by the recital of similar attempts 
which failed in the eighties or nineties. In short, such communities are 
obsessed by the fixed idea “It’s no use.”’ A farmer and his family living 
today on a New England farm may be racially as fit as the people who first 
put plow-share to sod in that region, and they may live 100 per cent more 
comfortably than the pioneers who preceded them, and yet be marked, and 
their whole community with them, with the mental stigmata of dcheat. In 


*See The Criminal and the Community, pp. 19, 48. 
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other words, a perfectly good region inhabited by perfectly good people may 

become discouraged, despondent, decadent, owing to nothing more serious 

than the inheritance of obsolete traditions of agriculture and of social rela- 
tons 

tionships, and to discouragement due to a long continued shrinkage of pop- 

ulation. 

But just as a discouraged and morally decadent individual may come 
back to life and to achievement through a personal crisis of some sort— 
the kindling of a new friendship, religious conversion, or the breaking out 
of war—so a rural community which is given over to reminiscence and lethargy 
may, by a proper adjustment of its economic life and a proper stimulus 
to its civic imagination, begin once more to function with as much exhilaration 
as the very immigrants and pioneers themselves.' 


A third group or series of groups heretofore adjudged our 
inferiors consists of the primitive peoples and indeed of nearly 
all of the non-Aryan races. The naive assumptions of ancient 
chosen peoples who represented themselves as fertile oases in a 
human desert of Gentiles, barbarians, and savages, find their 
counterpart in our time in the orthodox dogma regarding the 
negro, the views of but a few years ago regarding Mongolians, 
and the amusing assertions of racial superiority put forth by half 
the races of Europe, not only in behalf of their common Aryan 
stock, but of the particular blends of that stock which each asso- 
ciates with its own territory, flag, or mother-tongue. 

A recent writer puts the matter thus: 


Cultured man has always regarded primitive man as inferior. Europeans 
have always assumed that the white race was endowed by nature with a 
superior order of intelligence. This commonly accepted explanation, however, 
fails to explain. The assumption of superior mental capacity on the part of 
the white man rests upon the tacit assumption that those peoples are superior 
which are most advanced in civilization. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the possibilities inherent in a 
people and their actual attainments. 

. . . . the consensus of scholarly opinion at the present time seems to 
be to regard the backward races, not only as not having been proven to be 
inferior in mental ability, but as being, in so far at least as their inherited 
mental capacity is concerned, substantially equal to the culture races. .. . . 

Boaz .... holds that the differences in civilization are essentially a 
matter of time and are sufficiently explained by the laws of chance and the 
general course of historical events. 


* Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, 1916, pp. 72-73. 
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Thomas would seem to find the fundamental explanation of the difference 
in the mental life of two groups is that the run of attention has been along 
different lines and in the emergence at fortunate intervals of great personalities. 
“The most significant fact for Aryan development is the emergence among 
the Greeks of a number of eminent men who developed logic, the experi- 
mental method, and philosophic interest, and fixed in their group the habit 
of looking behind the incident for the general law.” . . . . It would be a 
simple matter to multiply authorities who hold that in inherent capacity 
there is an essential mental equality among races and that whatever differences 
are manifested are explainable solely on the grounds of unequal opportunity." 


This view is held not wholly without dissent, of course, but it is 
very significant that, whereas formerly it could hardly have 
received a hearing, it now commands the support of a prepon- 
derant weight of scholarly opinion. 

A final analogy may be sought in the case of women. The 
dogma of female inferiority, venerable as history itself, is in 
process of dissipation before our eyes. Like the illusions of 
a striking and typical difference marking off lawbreakers from 
law keepers, decadent from vigorous communities, or white from 
darker-hued races, this illusion is also turning out to have arisen 
from fixing the attention exclusively on superficial differences 
which disguise the fundamental human identities lying much 
nearer to the core of reality. 

These examples lead one to inquire whether the obscure, 
from whom the eugenists anticipate so numerous and dreadful 
a progeny, are in reality so inferior in endowment to the much 
lamented low-birth-rate classes, variously eulogized in the persons 
of officials, business men, teachers, professional men, and college 
graduates. 

Donald Hankey writes in A Student in Arms, 


One sees men as God sees them, apart from externals such as manner 
and intonation. A night in a bombing party shows you Jim Smith as a 
man of splendid courage. A shortage of rations reveals his wonderful un- 
selfishness. One danger and discomfort after another you share in common 
till you love him as a brother. Out there, if anyone dared to remind you 
that Jim was only a fireman while you were a bank clerk, you would give 
him one in the eye to go on with. You have learned to know a man when 
you see one and to value him. 

* E. B. Reuter, “The Superiority of the Mulatto,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
July, 1917, pp. 87-88, 92-93. 
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War and science are alike in this that each makes necessary a 
constant revision of values. 

These preliminaries completed, we stand on the threshold of 
a great problem—that of the factors which condition human 
achievement. It is necessary first to separate so far as possible 
the hereditary elements from the environmental and then to 
disentangle a few of the strands which lose themselves in the 
confused factor of environment. 

The following topics will accordingly be discussed in sub- 
sequent sections: II. Heredity and Achievement; III. The 
Family Environment; IV. The Social Level of Opportunity; 
V. Social Situations and Psychical Tone; VI. The Social Verdict. 


II. HEREDITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 


By the hereditary factor in achievement is meant the original 
capital with which the individual begins his trading with life 
some nine months before he is born. It consists as a matter of 
fact of a single cell. 

Although relatively undifferentiated in structure, the germ cells are so 
marvelously organized that in the compass of less than one-hundredth of an 
inch, the human odsperm contains the determining elements of all the physical 
and mental traits of the prospective individual. In so small a boat, or, as it 
has been well put, “across so narrow a bridge,” is all the possible glory and 
beauty of life borne to us. Professor Walter, in his Genetics, well remarks, 
“the wonder grows that so small a bridge can stand such an enormous traffic.’’* 


Whatever is implicit in this single cell constitutes for the forth- 
coming individual, heredity; whatever befalls that cell or any of 
its daughter-cells in the next nine months and seventy years is 
environment. 

It has already been remarked that individuals are not only 
unequal in their hereditary endowment but that each is also 
unique in regard to it. One interesting qualification ought to 
be made at this point. In the human species about one birth 
in a hundred consists of twins and about one pair of twins in six 
is produced from a single fertilized egg cell. Such twins are called 
uniovular, identical, or duplicate twins. As Professor Smith, 


* Erville B. Woods, “The Subnormal Child,” Educational Review, December, 1915, 
p. 481. 
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writing in Science, points out, “‘in duplicate twins Nature tries 
for us the important experiment of making two individuals out 
of the same germ plasm.”’ Such twins are always of the same 
sex, and apparently of precisely the same germinal constitution. 
It is as if two vessels were built from a single set of blueprints, 
for in the germ plasm are written the specifications of every 
organ, tendency, and characteristic of the prospective individual. 
According to the writer just mentioned, a study of the palm and 
sole markings of such identical twins affords a clue to the extent 
to which Nature lays down in the germ plasm the specifications 
of future growth. 

Since, by a comparison of the prints, it may be seen that the resemblance 
is confined to the general pattern while there is no especial resemblance in 
the individual ridges (Galton’s “Minutiae”), we arrive at what may be 
called the limit of germinal control, i.e., the point where the directive force 
felt in the development ceases to act, leaving further details to other forces." 
Heredity apparently draws the outline whether of a starfish or 
of a man, specifies in a general way the bodily pattern, the archi- 
tecture of the various organs, the type of reactions with which 
they are to respond to the environment and the various phases 
of their neural and psychical dispositions. But beyond this 
point Nature leaves a bit of discretion, so to speak, to the exi- 
gencies of experience itself, to those byplays of competing stimu- 
lations eternally beating in upon us which we humor ourselves 
by calling the freedom of the will. 

From quite another field confirmatory evidence is adduced 
in support of this view of the limits of hereditary determination. 
I quote from Robert H. Gault:? 


. . . . the disposition today among those who have given most atten- 
tion to the experimental study of the question [i.e., of instinct] among lower 
animals is that there are but few instincts, properly speaking, and that these 
are less specific than generalized. They are natural dispositions that deter- 
mine within wide limits what habits we shall develop, assuming that circum- 
stances are favorable. 


“Even the singing of birds is a highly modifiable instinct, or, 
as I prefer to believe, a complex habit built upon a generalized 


Science, XXVII, 451. 
2 “Psychology in Social Relations,’’ American Journal of Sociology, XXII, 737 ff. 
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instinctive basis.” A “crucial experiment” in this connection 
was that of Conradi, ‘‘who undertook to put a group of English 
sparrows to school. Canaries were elected to serve as school- 
masters. The sparrows were reared in the same room with the 
canaries severely isolated from others of their kind. The regular 
sparrow chirp developed at the proper time, but the birds soon 
lost that expression and assumed the peep that is characteristic 
of the young canary.”” Even a moderately successful imitation 
of the canary’s song appeared in time. “Observations of this 
sort go far to justify the hypothesis that all our instincts are 
undefined motives and that what appears to be specializations 
are habits resting upon an instinctive basis—habits that are 
developed by repeated responses to environmental stimuli.” 

From such considerations one may appreciate that the mar- 
velous predeterminations which constitute heredity are no more 
marvelous than the almost indefinite flexibility of life in the 
presence of its world. Whatever a man’s heredity, it always bears 
a contingent character—life and conduct should be talked of in 
terms of tendency, never in terms of rigid inevitability. 

Inasmuch as this is a study primarily of the social environ- 
ment, it would lead too far afield to attempt any extended analysis 
of the part played in achievement by specific inherited qualities. 
It is probable that certain conspicuous traits serve among primi- 
tive as well as civilized peoples, to mark a man off for distinction 
and usually for leadership. Professor Hutton Webster in a paper 
read before the American Sociological Society in 1917, after 
sketching a number of biographies of men eminent in the annals 
of primitive peoples, concludes that “strength of body and strength 
of will, unusual intelligence, a persuasive tongue, great energy, 
ambition, and force of character are the personal traits which 
raise a man above his fellows and constitute the leader.” It 
would not be difficult to prove that the leaders of civilized peoples, 
not only in political life, but the great executives of the business 
world are very often notable for their physical endurance and, as 
Gowin has shown statistically, are of greater physical bulk than 
men in subordinate positions. Strength of will, particularly in 
the form of pertinacity, unusual intelligence, including a highly 
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developed sense of economic values and an incisive freshness 
of view which approaches eccentricity, a persuasive tongue, 
great energy and initiative, ambition, highly developed public- 
mindedness, and force of character which sums up many virtues, 
are all of great importance in accounting for achievement on 
the hereditary side among civilized races. 

The insoluble problem of how much influence shall be attrib- 
uted to the hereditary elements in achievement as compared 
with the elements due to environment need not long detain us. 
It is as futile as the equally intelligent inquiry into the relative 
importance of having eggs laid and having them hatched. Both 
processes are quite indispensable to the continuation of the 
race of hens. Much has been said with reference to the claims 
on the part of mother and foster-mother respectively to the finally 
emergent chick, but science has not been enriched by either of 
these inquiries. Heredity signifies as a matter of fact a deter- 
minate mode of development and of behavior; development is 
possible for the organism only by the exchange of substance with 
a material environment and behavior is possible only in the 
presence of stimuli originating in an environment. Environment 
is equally without significance unless there be first the vital and 
sensitive organism with all its unfolding and reacting implicit 
within it. 

There are, of course, considerable differences in individuals 
in regard to spontaneity or passivity in the presence of their 
environment. Some appear to meet life more than halfway; 
others, like General Grant, require a volcano or a military 
cataclysm to wake them up. I cannot refrain from quoting from 
two letters which Mark Twain wrote to his wife in 1879 from 
Chicago where he was attending a ‘‘reunion of the great com- 
manders”’ of the Civil War." 

What an iron man Grant is! He sat facing the house, with his right 
leg crossed over his left and his right boot-sole tilted up at an angle, and his 
left hand and arm reposing on the arm of his chair—you note that position ? 


Well, when glowing references were made to other grandees on the stage, 
those grandees always showed a trifle of nervous consciousness, and as these 


* Mark Twain’s Letters, edited by Albert Bigelow Paine, I, 368-69 and 372. 
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references came frequently, the nervous change of position and attitude 
were also frequent. But Grant! he was under a tremendous and ceaseless 
bombardment of praise and gratulation, but as true as I’m sitting here he 
never moved a muscle of his body for a single instant during the thirty min- 
utes! You could have played him on a strangér>for an effigy... .. 


At two o’clock in the morning Mark Twain himself, having been 
placed last on the program to “hold the crowd” rose to deliver 
the fifteenth speech of the evening. I quote from the second 
letter: 

And do you know, General Grant sat through fourteen speeches like 
a graven image, but I fetched him! I broke him up utterly! He told me 
he laughed till the tears came and every bone in his body ached. (And do 
you know the biggest part of the success of the speech lay in the fact that 
the audience saw that for once in his life he had been knocked out of his 
iron serenity.) 


The author of these letters is not noted for the historicity of 
his episodes, but his comment upon Grant in these intimate letters 
to his wife appears consistent with what we know of a man who 
was sinking visibly into pitiful failure in the midst of a peaceful 
and civilized environment, but whom the thunders of war incited 
to a great and masterful leadership. 

This difference between the spontaneous and the passive type 
is clearly stated by Galton in Noteworthy Families :* 

The force that impels toward noteworthy deeds is an innate disposition 
in some men, depending less on circumstances than in others. They are 
like ships which carry an auxiliary steam power, capable of moving in a dead 
calm and against adverse winds. Others are like the ordinary sailing ships 
of the present day—they are stationary in a calm, but can make some way 
towards their destination under almost any wind. Without a stimulus 
these men are idle, but almost any kind of stimulus suffices to set them in 
action. Others, again, are like Arab dhows, that do little more than drift 
before the monsoon or other wind; but then they can go fast. 


Another charactistic of hereditary excellence which should be 
noted is the extreme delicacy of the accidental combinations of 
as yet largely unknown unit characters, which go to make up 
the individual endowment of geniuses and persons of great talent. 
Although they get nothing from Nature except by way of descent 


* Op. cit., p. xxi. 
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from their parents and their parents’ parents, yet the virtues re- 
siding in them are in the nature after all of a throw of the dice 
or a momentary posture of the kaleidoscope, not likely to be 
ever repeated. 

Galton himself ventures the opinion that ‘‘the highest order 
of mind results from a fortuitous mixture of incongruous con- 
stituents,’’* and is therefore “‘unstable in heredity.” He cites as 
illustration the artistic temperament with its commingling of 
Bohemianism, passion, and lack of ‘‘regularity, foresight and 
level common sense.” 

Havelock Ellis in his Study of British Genius? notes that fifty- 
seven of the eminent men in his list were the sons of more or less 
reprehensible fathers, who transmitted to their distinguished 
ofispring nothing better perhaps than “‘an inaptness to follow the 
beaten tracks of life.’”’ He thinks also that “‘a certain degree of 
inoffensive eccentricity . . . . seems to be not very uncommon 
among the fathers of men of eminent ability, and perhaps fur- 
nishes a transmissible temperament from which genius may 
develope.”” It would appear in short that while men of achieve- 
ment nearly always have one or more parents or ancestors who 
were out of the ordinary, in many cases an exact knowledge of 
their peculiarities might not throw very much light upon the 
accomplishments of their offspring. 

A final remark should be made upon the peculiar difficulties 
which surround the inheritance of mental traits. While physical 
characteristics are capable of direct observation, mental differences 
must be ascertained for the most part by means of inference. An 
individual either has or has not blue eyes, black hair, average 
stature, sound lungs, etc. The facts are easily ascertained. But 
when we come to the mental differences which are the most 
significant from the standpoint of future achievement, we find 
that few conclusions can be based upon direct observation, or 
exact measurements. To be sure with such simple things as 
memory type, and the various reaction times with which the 
practicing psychologist has familiarized us, a fair approximation 
to definitive results may be looked for, but in regard to the higher 


* Op. cit., p. Xv. 2 Op. cit., p. 104. 
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complexes of motives which drive men far in the race of life or 
leave them early stranded by the way, or plodding at snail’s pace 
where others fly, these are matters upon which neither the science 
of inheritance nor the psychological laboratory are likely to throw 
much prophetic light. 

As Dr. Bronner points out in Psychology of Special Abilities 
and Disabilities:* 
It is quite doubtful if tests will ever offer an effective means of studying 
these complex aspects of mentality [the emotional side of life]. The situations 
which in real life call the emotions into play are not easily duplicated in the 
laboratory, and artificial stimuli for arousing them necessarily would result 
in totally different reactions. How can one study experimentally love and 


hate as they affect behavior? Or what can tests reveal concerning the 
formation and results of anti-social grudges ? 


A man’s destination in life depends upon much else than 
his hereditary equipment; it depends upon an environment 
so complicated and so pregnant with potential stimulations 
that science has as yet hardly begun a survey of either its limits 
or its processes. All estimates of ability are inferences from 
performance or behavior of some sort and are liable to error from 
two principal sources; first, those stimuli which have acted to 
produce past achievement as, e.g., in the classroom or on the ath- 
letic field, may not be effectively reproduced in the counting-room, 
the clinic, or wherever the scene of the individual’s life-work may 
be laid; second, the judgment passed upon many an individual 
may well be unfavorable because that individual has not been 
incited to his own characteristic type of performance by any 
appropriate stimulus in his narrow environment. Even college 
does not in the least arouse some natures of very unusual force and 
ability; ex-President Roosevelt is a case in point. 

Before leaving the question of the significance of the heredi- 
tary factor, some notice should be taken of an extraordinary 
corollary which sometimes accompanies the extensive claims made 
on behalf of this factor. I refer to natural selection now thought 
to be so incapacitated by the assaults of modern humanitarianism 
as to be quite powerless to hold the race back in its headlong plunge 


* Op. cit., p. 21. 
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toward deterioration. Only a few years ago, Dr. Charles B. 
Davenport, director of the Station for Experimental Evolution 
of the Carnegie Institute, ventured to refer to the “‘beneficent 
agent of extensive infant mortality”? and that in a paper pre- 
pared for the annual meeting of the American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality!" Let us take time to 
look into the workings of this “beneficent agent.”’ If an artisan 
has seven children and three of them die of enteritis, meningitis, 
pneumonia, or what-not, it is assumed that the four who remain 
will fare better than the three who were taken in regard to physi- 
cal and mental traits. What appears difficult to understand is 
the precise connection which is assumed to exist between these 
traits and such selective agents as tubercle bacilli, pneumococci, 
and other organisms held in such warm esteem by some eugenists. 
However highly endowed by the Creator (or perhaps we had 
better say by some of his spokesmen) these wise little germs may 
be, can we after all feel certain that they are always able to tell 
a stupid baby from a gifted one, or even, granted that they can 
distinguish at a glance between the dull and the bright, can we 
be confident that they are so perfect in goodness as to invariably 
turn away from the little prospective success to bury their fangs 
in the little prospective failure? There are those who have even 
doubted the goodness and wisdom of God; why then should we 
be asked to venture upon the worship of bugs? 

Perhaps the only thing which may really be asserted with 
any confidence is this: The individuals which are spared by a 
given type of infection are possibly by nature more resistant to 
that specific infection than are the individuals who succumb, but 
this difference is probably slight. Now in what other respects 
do these selected survivors differ from the rest of the population ? 
Are they better, wiser, firmer, more resourceful, more appreciative, 
or more spiritual? So far as yet appears, they excel solely in 
their ability to meet one kind of contingency in life and one only, 
viz.: infection by a specific micro-organism. In thousands of 
other contingencies that sift and test human ability, contingencies 
of vastly greater significance for bringing out those differences 
in men which count for human achievement, they show no special 


Transactions, 1913, Pp. 135. 
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excellence. All we can say for a high resistance to smallpox, for 
example, is that it formerly made the individual a somewhat 
better life-risk in an actuarial sense in a community exposed to 
ravages of that disease; a group of negro women and girls were 
commended, in the advertisement of an old slave sale, as ‘“‘es- 
pecially likely” in that they had all had smallpox. But just as 
soon as infection of a given sort can be controlled by immuni- 
zation or other prophylactic measures, the differences of resistance 
become negligible. Smallpox, typhoid, rabies, cholera, plague, 
tetanus, and diphtheria are all proving increasingly susceptible 
of control by means of a prophylactic inoculation, while yellow 
fever, malaria, hookworm disease, and other maladies yield 
readily to public and private hygiene. Nobody mourns because 
we are thus being deprived of the selective agency of these diseases, 
or because the average resistance of the population to these 
diseases will doubtless decline. It is often asserted that the sort 
of sifting that falls to the lot of the poor results in a much higher 
average of vitality, at least in those who survive. Abundant 
vigor—the capacity for hard work which approaches genius— 
is said to coincide with resistance to disease. ‘‘Weak” babies 
are said to be eliminated naturally by the hard conditions of the 
life of the poor. It may well be admitted that some puny infants 
are such because of a defective inheritance and these are less 
likely to survive in a bad environment. Let us be fair and credit 
that much to the barbarous social conditions which often prevail 
in industrial and sometimes in agricultural communities. They 
do weed out a certain number of hereditarily weak individuals. 
But the whole truth is that untoward social conditions are at work 
during the whole nine months of intra-uterine development and 
during all of infancy and childhood, and are making out of perfectly 
good stock as well, a multitude of twisted, warped, and undervita- 
lized individuals who quite unnecessarily succumb to marasmus, 
or infantile infections, or the diseases of childhood, or, if they 
reach maturity, bear in their bodies and their minds the marks 
impressed by prenatal and infantile deprivations. 

Dr. Hans Zinsser, professor of bacteriology at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, in his recent work 
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on Infection and Resistance’ inclines to the view that individuals 
of the same species 


differ but slightly from each other in reaction to the same infectious agent. 
This would indicate that the individual differences in resistance displayed 
so plainly by human beings are due, not to any fundamental individual vari- 
ations, but rather to such fortuitous factors as nutrition, metabolic fluctuations, 


temporary physical depression, fatigue, or chilling. 


Thus it may turn out that of the artisan’s seven children, the three 
who succumbed, were in general simply those who got a little more 
than their share of the malnutrition, chilling, fatigue or ‘‘tem- 
porary physical depression”’’ of which life seems to hold so much 
in store for those in its lower ranks. 

A few eugenists who still permit themselves vague commenda- 
tions of ‘‘the beneficent agent of extensive infant mortality” 
fail to point out why they incline to think that a high infant- 
mortality rate is a blessing to the race while a high typhoid or small- 
pox rate is a disgrace to civilization. War, they have decided, has 
fallen from grace and is no longer a eugenic agent; its selections 
are no longer marked by nice discrimination as in a former day. 
Let them look to their germs as well—perhaps they too have 
lost their cunning and like war deserve to be relegated to the 
rear in the march of civilization. A vicious environment in short 
is open to the suspicion that it takes toll all along the line; that 
it weakens the strong, kills the weak, robs the individual, and 
robs the race. Some, whom it does to death, can well be spared; 
multitudes, whom it undermines and renders ineffective, deserved 
of life the opportunity for better things. 

It must be admitted that those who lay major emphasis upon 
the influence of inheritance are quite right in maintaining that 
no end of good environment will not raise the average of racial 
quality one iota, but it must not be forgotten that no end of 
eugenics would not avail to solve some of the gravest of human 
problems. The gravity of two of these is beyond dispute: social 
injustice and war. Both are evils which will be cured by human- 
izing group sentiments, by generalizing those elemental impulses 
of good will which are sufficiently present in all tribes and peoples, 


Ob. cit., p. 59. 
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but which hoary exploitations and blind chauvinisms have well- 
nigh driven out of the human breast. It is not to eugenics that 
we shall look for peace on earth and good will to men. Indeed, 
one might go further and point out the fact that the entire 
Nietzschean conception of life and morals, with its black oppres- 
sion of the weak by the strong—‘‘its splendid blonde beasts 
lustfully roving in search of their prey’’ quite after the manner 
of Belgium in 1914—s entirely consistent with the eugenic pro- 
gram, which builds upon a single foundation stone, racial vigor. 
The most perfect beings whom the sun has ever shone upon 
would, if impelled by a vicious social philosophy, make a perfect 
hell on earth. And humanity’s “best people’’ have often done so. 

One writer, Frederick Adams Woods, of the biological school, 
who seeks to establish the high intellectual and moral average of 
the royal families of Europe, establishes also, although without 
intention, the thesis that breeding alone cannot hold back even 
the able from the most shocking of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, such as plunging the populations of Europe into 
war century after century, and in the intervals of peace grinding 
the face of the poor. 


In conclusion, may we not compress our estimate of the heredi- 
tary factor into two pithy sentences borrowed from that shrewd 
observer of life—the Scotch physician, Dr. James Devon—‘‘ We 
inherit all the faculties and powers which we possess, but what 
they are only the event shows. Nothing can be taken out of a 
man but what is in him, but there may be a good deal in him 
which is never taken out.” 
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A PROSPECTUS OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


Norte.—lIn recent years the writer has introduced graduate students to 
general sociology by a course in the Autumn Quarter on the evolution of 
sociological method since 1800. This course has been followed in the Winter 
Quarter by an outline of general sociology. The present paper is made up of 
three introductions to this latter course. They were written in 1920, 1915, 
and 1916 respectively. Although in some respects they overlap and dupli- 
cate one another, they place the emphasis at slightly different points, and to- 
gether they form a consistent exhibit. They are presented here in the order 
indicated. 

Whether introductions ever really introduce; whether such general views 
as every synthetic thinker wants to present ever take shape in the minds of 
beginners, in advance of detailed instruction about rudiments, is a question 
which I find myself each year a little less inclined to answer with a confident 
affirmative. Nevertheless I cannot shake off the ingrained sense of duty to 
perform a ritual of introduction. I try to assure myself with the reflection 
that if it does not mean anything at the point where academic custom pre- 
scribes it, after it has itself been introduced by the course to which in form it 
was the preface, it may have acquired meaning. I therefore recommend that 
it be read in advance with zeal even if perforce without knowledge, and then 
that it be reread as a review at the end of the course, and with such piety as 
may be consistent with further acquaintance. 

Teachers of general sociology will ask no apology from one of their number 
for printing such an extract from the notes which he has actually used in the 
classroom. Whether other teachers follow a method like or unlike his, they 
will have uses for this transcript from actual experience. For reasons which 
I have indicated in the “First Introduction,” I hope that other readers of the 
Journal will find this informal pedagogical talk not wholly unprofitable. 


I. INTRODUCTION OF 1920 

There are two quite distinct points of view from which to pass 
judgment, first, upon what sociology actually is, and second, upon 
what it is worth. Those are the viewpoints, first, of those who 
intend to pursue sociology as a profession, second, of those who 
do not. In the world at large, and even in a graduate class in 
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sociology, those who look from the professional viewpoint are and 
should be the minority. Yet, for a number of reasons, every 
graduate course in sociology must be adapted primarily to the 
needs of this minority. The time is so short compared with the 
scope of the subject that it must be devoted chiefly to those aspects 
of the subject which are most fundamental, so that those who 
intend to make it the whole or a part of their profession may have 
the necessary basis on which their further specialization may have 
sufficient support. But those same aspects of human affairs are 
equally fundamental to intelligent life in any vocation. There 
is a practical use for systematic introduction to them, whatever 
be one’s subsequent calling. 

I have never been able to convince myself, therefore, that if I 
could offer a single major in sociology to graduate students who 
had made up their minds not to be professional sociologists, I could 
shape up a course that would be more valuable for them in the long 
run than this course which is the best I know how to offer to 
future professional sociologists. 

In this course, and especially in the first half of it, I spend most 
of the time explaining a few of the most important general ideas 
which are the most ordinary tools of sociological thinking. ‘These 
ideas are to further sociological thinking what such ideas as 
“point,” “line,” “straight line,” “curved line,” “angle,” “right 
angle,” “acute angle,” “obtuse angle,” “triangle,” “‘ quadrilateral,” 
“polygon,” “circle,” “two dimensions,” ‘three dimensions,” etc., 
are to further thinking in geometry. Only a few of us ever 
in our lives teach a class in geometry. Still fewer of us ever in 
our lives conduct a piece of original geometrical research. On 
the other hand every one of us has to live his whole life in space. 
All our experience has to be within the setting of space relations. 
Even in the instinctive impulse to ‘‘cut across lots” on the way 
to school, and to avoid square pegs to plug round holes, we are 
unconsciously adapting ourselves to space relations for which 
geometry furnishes names and explanations and rules. To keep 
cobwebs out of our minds about these ordinary everyday space 
relations, or to remove cobwebs that are already in our minds, 
these elementary geometrical notions must be acquired somehow 
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or other. It would probably be a saving of time in the long run, 
it would probably make life more comfortable and happy for each 
man and woman in the world, if it were possible for all to go through 
the same elementary training in geometry which would be the 
wisest sort of training at the start for the few who are destined to 
spend their lives teaching geometry. 

The analogy in this one respect between geometry and sociology 
is very close. It makes no difference whether we are professional 
social scientists of some sort, or whether we are butchers or bakers 
or candlestick-makers. We spend our lives in many kinds of con- 
tact and commerce with other human beings. Whether we will 
or no, give and take of influence with other human beings form the 
setting for the career of each of us. If we are to live in clear con- 
sciousness of what is happening to us, and of what we are doing 
to the world, instead of sleepwalking through life, we have to get 
wise somehow or other to those elementary types of human relation- 
ship for which sociology, to the extent of its means, supplies names 
and explanations and rules. Accordingly it is an asset to anybody 
who has to live in this world to acquire a working acquaintance 
with those generalizations of the recurrent types of human relation- 
ships which are carried in these sociological names and explanations 
and rules. If I knew, therefore, that each student had decided 
to be a professional chemist, or philologist, or astronomer, a surgeon, 
a newspaper editor, a banker, a farmer, a licensed accountant, or a 
civil engineer, I should vary this course only in the choice of the 
incidental illustrations I should use. I should say to myself, 
“These people have decided to give sociology a chance at them four 
hours a week for three months. It may be this is the only formal 
hearing they will ever give to sociology. The main work of their 
lives will be something quite different from sociology. In what 
way can sociology speak for itself in that brief time, so as to be as 
important a factor as possible in the future functioning of these 
people, who are not to be sociologists, nor even social scientists of 
any sort ?” 

As I said, my answer to that question would be this course, 
substantially as I have organized it as a first course for graduate 
students who propose to specialize in sociology. There cannot 
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be one geometry for ministers, another for lawyers, another for 
teachers, or one chemistry for Catholics, another for Baptists, 
another for Christian Scientists. The variations in geometry or 
chemistry to accommodate different vocations are simply in 
differences of time which may wisely be devoted to the subject, 
in proportion to the other desirable knowledge, and they are 
differences in subject-matter worth studying in detail after the 
elements are acquired. A minister might never have use for more 
geometry than he learned in high school. An architect, a land 
surveyor, a mechanical engineer, would deal with certain distinctive 
applications of geometry all his life. 

In a similar way, there cannot be one sociology for settlement 
workers, another for salesmen, another for capitalists, another for 
college professors. There will be peculiarly appropriate elabora- 
tions and applications, but the underlying principles must be 
identical. Human relations are what they are, no matter who looks 
at them. Sociology is an attempt to set in order the most typical 
human relations in such a way that their bearings upon one an- 
other, in their ordinary forms, will be evident to anyone of sufficient 
mental grasp to understand them. 

I am still speaking particularly to the state of mind of those 
who do not intend to specialize in sociology. Especially in the 
first part of the course, and perhaps in all of it, I shall seem to be 
dealing with ideas so abstract that they have no possible applica- 
tion to any interests not professionally sociological. The question 
would be natural whether I am so naive as to suppose that any- 
one not solemnly dedicated to sociology will take these abstractions 
to heart as daily companions, and subjects of conversation; whether 
I suppose that before doing any sort of thinking, students who have 
taken this course will call up these sociological ideas, and ask them 
what they have to say about the subject. 

My answer is that I no more expect this than I expect the 
average man to keep his mind constantly dwelling on the definitions 
and rules of arithmetic that he learned in the grades. For most 
of them he may never in his life have a conscious use. On the other 
hand, he may have frequent occasion to use some of them which 
in school seemed to him most meaningless. I cannot recall that 
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since I taught my last district school, while I was a college under- 
graduate, I have ever had occasion to find a least common multiple, 
or a greatest common divisor, or to extract a cube root. Yet I 
should hate to be ignorant of what either, is, or to be unable to 
refresh my memory so as to compute Coase if occasion required. 
On the other hand, both for theoretical and practical purposes I 
have all my life had frequent occasion to reckon percentages, and 
the rules for handling decimals have been as real to me as they 
are to a teacher of arithmetic or to a book-keeper. Sociological 
technicalities have a precisely analogous part in the life of anyone 
who is not a professional sociologist. They have a certain desira- 
bility as a mental background, just as arithmetic has, as a stimula- 
tor of general consciousness of quantity values, whether one has 
occasion very often to calculate precise quantities or not. Then 
these sociological technicalities, like certain rules of arithmetic, 
have value as mental tools for dealing with specific social rela- 
tions which actually arise in ordinary experience, just as the non- 
mathematician may have occasion to reckon interest on loans due 
from him or to him. 

So much for the relation of non-professional people to sociology. 
I will say nothing now especially for those who do plan to specialize 
in sociology. That comes in other places. 

There is something further, however, which very much needs to 
be said to specialists and non-specialists alike, and the need for 
saying it has grown in recent years. 

Ten or fifteen years ago the superstition was at its height that 
psychology was a magic key to all the problems of education, and 
consequently to all the problems of society. Thousands of teachers 
flocked into psychological lecture-rooms in the expectation of 
getting tabloid psychological prescriptions that would make the 
practice of teaching as easy and precise as simple sums in arithmetic. 
Psychological quacks encouraged these expectations, and all the 
responsible psychologists were unable to undo their mischief. 

If that delusion may not be said to have run its course, it has 
apparently spent a great deal of its force. It is not as much in 
evidence as it was a few years ago. The same kinds of people who 
followed the psychological delusion a little earlier seem now to be 
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turning with similar fatuity to sociology. The very marked in- 
crease of interest in sociology of late, especially in normal schools, 
is by no means altogether a healthy symptom. In many cases its 
impulse is quite as unintelligent, quite as certain to be disappointed 
as the earlier hopes that psychology would prove to be the revealer 
of an infallible pedagogy. 

I have often confessed that American sociologists have not 
been without fault for the existence of this attitude. Twenty-five 
years ago they were themselves harboring over-sanguine ideas of 
what their specialty might accomplish. There are many reasons 
why we should now be very explicit and very emphatic in our 
disclaimers of any such exaggeration. 

This is our present belief and our present claim. The most 
important study for man is mankind. All men are studying man- 
kind in one way or another. Every man whose mind is normal 
uses the opportunities which his occupation affords for collecting 
observations about mankind in both collective and individual 
specimens. Some of us try to do this scientifically. That is, we 
do it not merely in the casual way which any vocation whatever 
permits, but we do it as a vocation in itself. We study from the 
standpoint of one of the social sciences. Whether our study of 
mankind is merely occasional and incidental to other employments, 
or a profession itself, we do not get as wise as it is possible to 
become about human nature from all the different angles in which 
it presents itself. In general we have to get acquainted with 
mankind first as a continual play of many motives, or psychologi- 
cally; second, as the continuance of influences which had their 
beginnings long ago, or historically; third, as engaged in a constant 
wrestling with nature for the physical means of existence, or 
economically; fourth, as impelled by universal egotism into strife 
for precedence in controlling the opportunities of life, or politically; 
fifth, (and in a certain sense including all the others) as instinctively 
and later methodically acting in groups for promotion of each and 
all of the various human purposes, or sociologically. 

Now the sociological claim is not that sociology is a magic 
which reaches superior wisdom about mankind by means of which 
it has a monopoly. The claim is that sociology has elaborated 
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certain processes of analysis by means of which each and all of the 
four other principal ways of approach to knowledge of mankind 
may become more instructive than either or all of them could be 
without this sociological co-operation. There is no mystery in 
the vulgar sense, no occultism in this claim. It means that 
sociology has found out how to pry into certain aspects of human 
experience which had not attracted much attention till less than 
a half-century ago, and that these neglected aspects of human 
experience are not only instructive in themselves but they throw 
much light upon those other aspects which had been longer 
observed. 

This amounts to the statement that sociologists no longer 
claim, as they did a generation ago, that they are dealing with a 
detached sphere of knowledge—as indeed historians, and econo- 
mists, and political scientists, and psychologists also claimed for 
their several specialties a generation ago. All thoroughly en- 
lightened students of mankind today speak of their specialties 
each as one among many techniques for searching into the one 
comprehensive reality of human experience. 

We instinctively ask innumerable questions about human 
experience. These questions range all the way from the queries 
of idle curiosity about our next-door neighbor’s whims, and habits, 
and character, to the kinds of questions we ask when we are try- 
ing to compose a philosophy of history. What passes for social 
psychology, and history, and economics, and political science, 
and sociology is cluttered up with masses of more or less authentic 
fact, and more or less valid reasoning about aspects of human 
experience which are trivial in comparison with the sort of knowl- 
edge which we need in order to indicate the most dependable 
wisdom in planning our individual or social lives. Much that 
passes for history would be merely the negligible gossip of the local 
newspaper, if its date were yesterday instead of a century or 
two ago. Much that passes for political economy would be more 
precise and more valuable if it dropped its form of generality and 
added accuracy by getting itself transformed into the shop knowl- 
edge of any skilled laborer. Much that passes for sociology is 
merely rule-of-thumb conclusions about how to conduct friendly 
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visiting, or how to make out a questionnaire. Each of these things 
has its place, but human experience has its proportions and its 
perspectives and its gradations of importance. Because this is 
so, procedure which qualifies as scientific study of human experi- 
ence must ultimately exhibit corresponding proportions, and per- 
spectives and gradations of importance. Each of these divisions 
of social science is concerned in its way with finding out what 
aspects of human experience we need to understand first, in order 
that we may understand all the other aspects better. From the 
very beginning the sociologists have asserted that the older divi- 
sions of social science have allowed this interest in proportions 
and harmonies between real and possible subjects of knowledge to 
lag, and that they had allowed absorption in fragments to take 
its place. The sociologists became spokesmen for this necessary 
correlation of knowledge, not because it belonged to them more 
properly than to psychologists, historians, political scientists and 
economists, but because everybody else was ignoring it. From 
the sociological point of view it is necessary to get a clear vision, 
first of all, of the different ways in which human beings associate; 
of the underlying reasons why they associate; of the forms in which 
they associate; of the effects, for weal or for woe, of the different 
forms of human association upon the purposes which instinctively 
or methodically seek expression through association; of the devices 
by means of which human associations are controlled; of the aims 
which emerge in the course of association as the approved objects 
of human endeavor; of standards of measure for these conven- 
tional objects of endeavor; whether they justify themselves as 
permanent human desirabilities, or whether they have merely 
provisional and transitory value. 

These, and such as these are the big questions which have stimu- 
lated the development of sociology as it is understood in the United 
States. As the sociologists see it, all social science has dignity in 
the degree of its devotion to the ultimate solution of these uni- 
versal problems. The sociologists have ceased to imagine that 
sociology has the exclusive mandate to formulate and solve these 
problems. They are becoming aware, as they were not at first, 
that these are larger questions than any single type of men can 
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answer. They realize that the answers must come, in so far as 
they come at all, from co-operative co-ordination of all science 
and all life. The sociologists still feel that, until other scholars 
relieve them of the burden, they have a sense of relation which 
amounts to a mandate that they shall do their best to keep these 
big problems in sight, and to stimulate all other scholars to direct 
their studies toward contributions to the solutions. 

In brief, one of the ideas that will be kept prominent through- 
out this course is that there is no magic key to the secrets of society. 
There is no key of any sort in the strict sense. There are various 
techniques by means of which different factors and aspects of the 
social reality may be partially understood by those who are able 
and willing to use these techniques for all they are worth. If we 
are able and willing to use each and all of these techniques as they 
supplement one another we may gain progressively sane and bal- 
anced and penetrating insight into social workings." 


II, INTRODUCTION OF IQI5 


In recent years it has become increasingly clear to me that so- 
ciology is what it is, in the practice of the most reliable sociologists, 
much more than it is what is formulated as definitive or descriptive 
of it by the same, not to mention less significant sociologists. 

Accordingly, the most timely report may be compressed into the 
formula: sociology is a technique in the making. This form of ex- 
pression is deliberately preferred to the version “sociology is a sci- 
ence in the making.”” Throughout the course that follows, history, 
economics, sociology, etc. are treated as primarily techniques, 
rather than “‘sciences.’’ Of course, every technique at once upon 
application begins to be also a tradition. A body of knowledge 
accumulates through use of the technique. This fact lends plausi- 
bility to the claim that the technique is a “‘science.’’ In so far 
as the technique, and the lore which it accumulates, facilitate 
control of any body of experience, whether in the sense of under- 
standing, or in the more complete sense of subjecting to the will 
of those who operate the technique, the attributes of ‘“‘science”’ 
are given. Neither severally nor collectively do the disciplines to 


t Vide Small, title “Sociology,” in Encyclopaedia Americana. 
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which for convenience we assign the group title “social science” 
in a very high degree satisfy the requirements of “‘science.”” Hence 
the preference for the less pretentious term “technique.” 

Sociology is described in so many ways that few men outside 
the ranks of the sociologists themselves are convinced that it has 
a real vocation. The apparent contradictions in the accounts 
that various sociologists give of their technique are to be explained, 
however, less as real divergences of opinion about the scope and 
method of their department of knowledge, than as variations in 
perspective resulting from attempts to survey the whole sociological 
procedure from many points of view. Scarcely two sociologists 
subscribe without qualification to a single description of their 
specialty. At the same time, the disagreements are very largely 
matters of classification, or emphasis, or of mere terms, while 
careful inspection of the work carried on by a large number of men 
who call themselves sociologists discovers that there is underlying 
unity in their conceptions. To do justice to the subject, we must not 
only make its past interpret its present and predict its future, but 
we must hazard the very dangerous process of allowing its indicated 
future to interpret its past. That is, the scientific factors which 
have brought sociology to its present stage of development, a stage 
which is marked by many apparently incoherent types of 
sociological inquiry rather than by a homogeneous system of 
doctrine, cannot be understood unless we take account not only 
of their history on the one hand, but of their tendencies on the 
other. To say, then, what sociology is one must be able to see 
some distance beyond accomplished facts to what sociology must 
be when the forces which have thus far worked separately will 
have converged into conscious co-operation. The following account 
of the subject is accordingly not merely a description of the visible 
traits of sociology, but an interpretation of these external signs, 
and to a certain extent a prediction of the spirit in which the 
science is bound to develop. 

The latest definition of sociology which I have made for my own 
use is this: Sociology is study of human experience with attention 
primarily upon forms and processes of groups. As I see it, this 
definition implies several things: 
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1. Human experience, in some or all of its aspects is implicitly 
the common subject-matter of all study which has human beings, 
in any phase of their reality, as its object. This is true because 
human beings in their particular phases are always, in a real and 
large measure, functions of human experience in general. In our 
ignorance, we propose to ourselves the pursuit of knowledge of 
human facts in numberless detachments and abstractions. If we 
pursue knowledge with an open mind and long enough, we discover 
that there is no possibility of exhausting the meaning of these 
facts, so long as they are held in detachment and abstraction. 
Sooner or later they must be represented within the whole system 
of relationships which is their medium of existence. This is the 
occasion for the proposition to be reiterated throughout this 
course, that “social science” is necessarily ome science, i.e., the 
science of the experience of human beings, and that the so-called 
social sciences, whatever the claims of their promoters, are relatively 
sterile until they fit themselves into a system of knowledge which 
correlates all the phases of human experience. 

2. Restating one, rather than adding to it, sociology then is 
only one of an undetermined number of valid ways of studying 
human experience, all of which ways must be correlated in order 
to make study of human experience yield the most objective results 
possible; that is, in order to make study of human experience in 
the highest degree instructive. 

3. Conversely, all the other valid ways of studying human 
experience must adjust themselves to all that is objective in the 
methods and results of sociology, if the results which they reach 
are to be in the highest degree instructive. 

4. Propositions 2 and 3 are not merely verbal variations of one 
and the same idea. On the contrary, each depends upon the other 
for reasons involved in the nature of human experience. That is, 
since the middle of the nineteenth century we have become aware 
that all human experience is primarily group experience. Approxi- 
mate qualitative, or at least formal knowledge of all the kinds of 
groups and behaviors of groups within the range of human obser- 
vation is accordingly a stage through which intelligence must pass 
in grasping with all the mind’s might the details presented by all 
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the various sorts of activities falling under human observation. 
In other words, if we are to reach an understanding of human 
experience, whether as it is presented in records of past time, or 
in the events of our own day, that selected portion of experience 
must be represented in our minds in terms of the literal reactions 
between the persons concerned. Otherwise it is some sort of 
fictitious substitute for reality: This means that we must acquire 
acquaintance with the typical forms and processes into which 
human activities arrange themselves. 

Pedagogically, then, the case with human experience is thus in 
some degree analogous to the case with reference to knowledge of 
physics." A member of the physics staff in the University of Chi- 
cago was asked lately, “How much time do you give in your 
introductory physics course to the elementary physical concepts ?”’ 
“Practically all of it,’’ was the immediate answer. ‘The questioner 
continued: ‘How much is ‘all of it’?”’ ‘Five hours a week for 
the entire Freshman year.”’ “Do you mean you give all that time 
to the general ideas of physics, beginning with such elementary 
notions as ‘‘matter,’”’ “properties of matter,” ‘density,’ ‘“ad- 
hesion,” “cohesion,” “inertia,” “momentum,” “‘specific gravity,” 
etc.?” “Yes,” he said, “not using quite your list, but we begin 
with substantially those concepts and give the students a year of 
introduction to progressively more difficult physical concepts, be- 
fore they are started upon physical problems.”’ A few days later 
this physicist reopened the subject by saying that he had talked it 
over with some of his colleagues and had found that 80 per cent 
was their average estimate of the proportion of the first year that 
might be accounted for in this way. 

For the purpose of illustration neither the aggregate nor the 
proportion of time is important. It is true in “social science,” 
as in physics, that progress toward control of the phenomena has 
to be made through a large amount of attention to a large number 
of typical types and behaviors of groups.’ 

* Vide note on the Hegelian categories, Small, General Sociology, p. 400. 


* Accordingly, my General Sociology, the chief reference book for this course, is 
not a system of sociological theory. It is an exhibit of sociological categories, with 
indications of their relations to one another, and of their uses as tools of sociological 
research. 
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It is no less true that sociology would be impossible if other 
ways of studying human experience did not supply material for 
sociological generalization. ll the historical and descriptive and 
analytical methods of inquiry into past or present human experience 
furnish necessary data which sociology generalizes, together with 
data of its own gathering, in terms of group-form and group- 
process. Thereupon these generalizations become tools both for 
testing the credibility and the sufficiency of previous accounts of 
human experience, and for evaluating proposed future activities. 

For instance, how do we arrive at the generalization to which 
we shall return presently as the fundamental sociological idea, 
that all human experience is group experience, not merely a matter 
of individual fortune? In a word, from history on the one hand, 
and from psychology on the other. 

This answer is more sweeping in form than the precise facts 
justify. When we say “history,” we must mean by it all that 
inspection of past events which comes to be known as history 
when its method conforms to the strict technique which the 
professional historians have developed. When we say “psy- 
chology,’’ we must mean by it all that observation of cause and 
effect in mental action which becomes psychology when it is made 
systematic and critical. This means too that we use the terms 
“history”” and “‘psychology”’ to include between them all the 
subdivisions of science which, on the one hand, deal with past 
events as such, and, on the other hand, trace the mental reactions 
involved in events, whether past or present, i.e., surveys of the 
past, and inspection of the operations of motives whether past or 
present. If someone did not recount past events, and if some- 
one else did not make out the psychic connections between 
events, past or present, sociology would be like judgment without 
the assistance of memory. Sociology would have no material to 
work on. 

We repeat then, sociology is one of the ways in which we must 
deal with all available knowledge of human experience if the 
material of knowledge is to yield up its fullest meaning. 

The comprehensive problem of sociology may be formulated 
in this way: What processes occur in the contacts and commerce 
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between person and person, from the most primitive and simple 
associations to the most advanced and complex; how do the 
contacts between person and person in different types of association 
react upon the personality of the individuals concerned, and, on 
the other hand, how do the individuals in contact affect the terms 
under which they associate? Thus sociology rests upon the 
conception that human experience is a function of three principal 
factors: first, the physical conditions of life; second, the personal 
equation of individuals; third, the types of association in which 
the individuals influence one another. Each of these factors is 
recognized as a variable. Investigation of the laws of variation 
of the first factor does not fall within the proper scope of sociology. 
Those laws must be borrowed from the physical sciences as data 
for sociology. Assuming those data as relatively fixed terms in 
the social equation, sociology proper discovers a necessary function 
in uttering its testimony among social scientists of all sorts that 
the older divisions of social science will soon find themselves 
futile, unless progress can be made in discovering some of the more 
constant laws of reaction between nature on the one hand, and 
individuals and groups on the other. Since these reactions are 
the principal incidents in the evolution of types of persons and types 
of association, it is a betrayal of puerile mental grasp that we have 
thus far felt so little need of understanding them. The sociologists 
have accordingly volunteered as pioneers to explore these neg- 
lected relations. 

On one of its frontiers the problems of sociology merge into 
those of anthropology and zodlogy; that is, they are questions of 
the influence of physical environment upon the organic develop- 
ment of men. Rooted in the same problems, but ramifying in 
another direction, are questions of the relation of environment, 
particularly the conditions of the food supply, to types of wants, 
to habits, to vocations, to distribution of population, to customs, 
and to institutions, domestic and economic, political or religious. 
Before the latter order of problem is pursued very far it runs into 
questions which must be treated as primarily psychological; viz., 
to what extent and in what ways must the state of consciousness 
in the individuals concerned be regarded as (a) the direct effect, 
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(6) the indirect effect of the physical conditions; and to what extent 
and in what ways must the state of consciousness in the individuals 
be regarded as the cause of the actions observed, i.e., to what 
extent must the individuals be regarded as exerting a distinct 
psychical reaction upon the physical conditions ? 

A parallel division of problems occurs when we are dealing 
with phases of association in which we must eliminate the physical 
factor as a constant element, and deal with the individual and 
associational factors as the unknown quantities to be ascertained. 
The social reactions are then of two ground types: first, those in 
which the impulses of the individual modify the group; second, 
those in which the impulses of the group modify the individual. 
Of course this form of expression is merely an accommodation to 
first appearances. The fact is that both types of reaction occur 
in a given case. The one or the other is the chief object of atten- 
tion in its turn. Investigation of these problems requires intimate 
co-operation between psychology and sociology. Indeed, it has 
been said that “the division of labor between the two sciences may 
be fairly represented by shifting the emphasis upon two terms in 
the same predicate: viz., psychology is the science of social pro- 
cesses; sociology is the science of social processes.”” In other words, 
the strictly social reactions are psychical reactions, but to an 
extent which was hardly recognized until very recent years psychical 
reactions are social reactions. We may accordingly approach the 
same ultimate facts from either of two directions. We may attempt 
to explain the phenomena of consciousness in the mind of an 
individual, but the attempt will lead at last into explanation of 
all the psychical phenomena in the range of association in which 
the individual lives and moves and has his being; or otherwise 
expressed, every psychological problem is at last a problem of 
sociology. On the other hand, we may try to explain the facts of 
a given association, its genesis, its structure, its aims. In this 
case we find that the association always resolves itself into mental 
states as its ultimate factors; so that every sociological problem 
is in the last analysis a problem of psychology. Whether psy- 
chology or sociology is the senior partner in a given investigation 
depends upon the phase of the phenomena to be regarded as 
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primary, whether mental processes are to be considered as con- 
ditioned by facts of association, or whether social situations are 
considered as conditioning or conditioned by mental processes. 

The foregoing propositions prepare the way for further defini- 
tion of the province of sociology, by distinguishing it from some of 
the older divisions of social science. Comparatively few persons 
are convinced that there is room for a science or a technique to 
be called sociology, unless it should succeed merely in occupying 
ground already covered by one or more of these “‘sciences,”’ and 
in giving vogue to a new name. If we analyze and generalize the 
distinctive efforts of the sociologists, we find that, with all their 
seeming heterogeneity, they are directed toward a common center 
of attention. The sociologists in common with all other social 
scientists are implicitly concerned with the evolution of human 
personality. All the processes which result in types of individuals 
or of associations, as incidental to that evolution, all the processes 
in which the individual and the associational types form a per- 
petually reciprocating series, in alternating relations of cause and 
effect, have been selected by sociologists as their peculiar subject- 
matter. In other words, from the sociological point of view, 
everything in experience is regarded as incidental to the interpre- 
tation and evaluation of people, and to the determination of 
programs by means of which more ample human values may be 
realized. 

The conventionalities of the social sciences are so confused 
that this formal statement is by no means clear without further 
explanation. The contrast between the center of attention in 
sociology and in the older social sciences is of two sorts. In the 
first place, we have types of ethnology and history, for example, 
in which there is no visible attempt either, on the one hand, to dis- 
cover the relative values of physical conditions, of people, and of 
the machineries and products of people; or on the other hand, to 
place these three factors in an order of relationship that would 
show which of them is to be considered as ultimate and essential, 
and which as more tributary and incidental, in the final interpreta- 
tion of life. These types of social science accordingly amount 
to mere description of more or less clearly assorted phenomena, 
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without advancing to the rank of very highly generalized science 
of the causal relations contained in the phenomena. 

In the second place, we have types, notably of political and 
economic science, which expressly define their problems, not in 
terms of people at all, but in terms of a fechnology or a product of 
human activities. Thus we have variations of the formulas, 
“Civics is the science of government,” and ‘Economics is the 
science of wealth.” Now mere words must not be taken too 
seriously, but in these cases the uses of words correspond to very 
essential restrictions of purpose and method. From the view- 
point of sciences so defined persons are by definition relegated to 
secondary consideration, while the devices, or the products of 
persons are made paramount. The tendency to which we are 
now calling attention would be arrested if these techniques operated 
consistently in accordance with the alternative forms of expression: 
“Civics is the science of people in their processes of governing 
themselves,’’ “‘ Economics is the science of people in their behaviors 
toward wealth.”’ 

In contrast with all the varieties of social science which either 
fail to face the question whether, for their purposes, people, or the 
gear and chattels of people are most important; and in contrast 
with all the varieties of social science which deliberately choose 
not people but the machineries or the possessions of people as 
their subject-matter, sociology has instinctively chosen for itself 
the unclaimed problem of the objective aspects of people them- 
selves. By this form of expression we mean to distinguish the 
sociological from the psychological division of labor. The latter 
we would speak of by comparison as pertaining primarily to the 
subjective aspects of people. How do human personalities develop 
out of gregarious animal associations into conventional psychic 
associations, and how do types of individuals and of their group- 
ings, either by means of or in spite of their material and spiritual 
impedimenta, pass from stage to stage in the evolution of persons 
and of their social combinations? While the ethnologist describes 
human customs, occupations, technical equipments and modes of 
employing them, traditions, beliefs, ceremonies, rites, social organi- 
zations, etc.; while the historian devotes himself to occurrences 
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in which human beings have played a part, with the utmost license 
of selection of classes of occurrences, and with scientific criticism 
aimed, especially after ‘critical’? methodology had been developed, 
less at the subject-matter than at the mere technique of discovery; 
while the political scientist devotes himself to men’s systems of 
government, and while the peculiar interest of the economist 
centers upon the processes by which men produce wealth, the 
sociologist studies men themselves, as they manifest their character 
in all the variations of contact with one another, and as they realize 
or register themselves in the relations which occupy the previous 
sciences. To sociology, then, the evolution of persons is the central 
fact, while everything else is incidental. To the other social 
techniques, persons are virtually incidental, and their accidents 
are central. 

This last proposition is true not necessarily of the persons who 
pursue the other divisions of social science, but of the processes 
which compose their technique. These processes necessarily 
divert the center of attention from people as such to those im- 
personal things, institutions. For social science as a whole, an 
adequate corrective of this tendency is necessary. I do not claim 
that sociology is that corrective. I do claim that the sociological 
center of attention tends to converge thought upon people, as 
differentiated from their gear, and impedimenta, and machinery— 
in short from their institutions; and sociology thus does some- 
thing to arrest the devitalizing and desiccating tendencies in 
social science. 


Ill. INTRODUCTION OF 1916 


In one respect this course is like the old story of the boy’s 
jackknife. It had two new handles and five new blades, but he 
always insisted that it was the same knife. Multiply the numbers 
in the story several times over and it represents the facts about 
this course. Each year since it was first announced it has received 
a new handle and a certain number of new blades. To speak 
literally, I have given each year what seemed to me at the time 
the best introduction to general sociology I could present. Each 
year I have learned more than I have taught about the relations 
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with which sociologists must deal, and each following year I have 
reshaped the course accordingly. I do not have to go back many 
years in my lecture notes to find myself in a kind of thinking which 
is as different from my present tone of thought as the German and 
American theories about war are from each other. 

Each year I resolve to try to present the sociological case in a 
little simpler form than I have ever used before. Each year I 
hope to avoid details which confuse more than they clarify. I 
hope by so doing to put the class on the track of an improved 
method of construing human relations. I believe the sociologists 
have certain keys to human relations which make human experi- 
ence mean more than could be found in it without the sociological 
kind of interpretation. I shall make another attempt this year 
to justify this belief. Of course I do not mean that I have wiped my 
slate clean of all the work I have done on it before, and that I am 
proposing an altogether new interpretation of human society. 
I mean that from year to year I have developed certain details in 
my ways of analyzing human relations. Each year a somewhat 
modified treatment is necessary in order to present these methods 
to the best advantage. In particular I want to emphasize what 
seems more important and to slur over what is less important for 
a brief survey. 

I will begin with my latest answer to the question, What is 
sociology? viz., Sociology is that variant among the different ways of 
studying the common subject-matter of the social sciences which 
centers its attention primarily upon the forms, processes, and values 
of human group activities, or upon human group phenomena as 
such, 

At once this description implies a sharp contrast with the 
descriptions of sociology in vogue twenty-five years ago. Then, 
and for many years afterward, the usual descriptions implied and 
even asserted a high degree of separateness among the social 
sciences. Today the tendency among social scientists in all depart- 
ments is to recognize and even emphatically to assert the necessary 
oneness of social science, while the so-called ‘‘social sciences” are 
merely divisions of that one social science, if they are genuinely 
scientific at all. 
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This leads me to advertise at once that if one hopes to do any- 
thing serious in the study of sociology, one must be prepared to 
reckon with the scientific demands of the whole body of the social 
sciences. The one great comprehensive problem in the realm of 
the social sciences is the question, What is the meaning of human 
experience? So far as its value for strict science is concerned the 
whole technique of the social sciences, separately and collectively, 
is to be appraised at last simply and solely by the test of its efficiency 
in helping to answer this question. Whatever may be the special 
curiosity or convenience of scholars or teachers who have a 
chance to draw an income by discovering or distributing knowl- 
edge of traditional aspects of human relations, the insistent demand 
of human beings as such is for understanding of the principles of 
cause and effect which operate wherever there are human beings. 
This unconscious and implicit demand by human beings as such 
for knowledge of the essential meaning of the human lot is simply 
the untutored reaction of the human mind to the whole great 
objective mystery which conscious beings confront. This mass of 
relations in which human beings act, whether they will or no, 
presents the system of problems which it is the task of social 
science to solve in order to be science at all. That is, we have y 
obviously two great divisions of knowledge problems. Even these 

two main divisions can be only temporarily kept apart. They 

soon run into each other. For convenience, however, we must 

discriminate between the relations in which physical cause and 

effect dominate, and the relations in which psychical cause and 

effect dominate. ‘These latter are the challenge to social science. 

Social scientists are fulfilling their duty if they are doing their 

utmost to accept this challenge and to satisfy the human demand 

for knowledge of social relations. They are doing something less 

than their duty if they are doing something else than answering 
this demand. 

It would not be worth while to discuss here how generally this 
idea of the business of social scientists has been in the minds of 
social scientists themselves. Whether they have thought of their 
work in this light or not, the fact is that different types of social 
scientists have developed with very different conceptions of the 
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sort of key that would open the most knowledge of the meaning of 
human experience. Oldest by many centuries have been the 
philosophers and the historians. In many periods of the growth 
of human thought it would be difficult to draw a sharp line between 
these two types of thinkers. The historians were philosophers 
and the philosophers were historians. In a certain sense this is 
likely, and it is desirable, to be the case forever, at least with certain 
types of philosophers and historians. 

On the other hand, it is true that men have started with certain 
clues, or in pursuit of certain types of knowledge, and have pres- 
ently fallen into the habit of thinking that their way of prying 
into the meaning of human experience is the only way that wili 
amount to much, and the sufficient way to solve the big problem 
of social science, viz., What is the meaning of human experience ? 
Accordingly men starting with slightly different interests have 
developed such specialties as philosophy, psychology, history, 
political economy, political science, statistics, sociology, social 
psychology, anthropology, ethnology, and a myriad of minor 
specializations. In course of time these divisions of labor have 
come to be regarded by their several devotees as existing for their 
own separate glorification, as having a reason for existence which 
is in no way dependent upon the existence of the other pursuits. 
Moreover, the devotees of each of these specialties have been under 
strong and often irresistible temptation to think each that his 
particular way of studying human facts is the only way necessary 
in order to get out of them all the knowledge which the facts contain 
about cause and effect in human life. This impression is possible 
only so long as the men who have the impression can avoid an 
accounting with the main demand of social science; viz., that all 
accredited scientific activities shall show results tending to answer 
the central question, What is the meaning of human experience? 
To make my point as clear as possible I will use an almost grotesque 
analogy. I hope its very extravagance will throw a search-light 
on the matter I want to emphasize. Suppose the woodcrafts 
divided themselves in imitation of the academic social sciences. 
Suppose they developed “axe science,” “cross-cut saw science,” 
“splitting saw science,” ‘“‘cant-dog science,” “plane science,”’ 
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“chisel science,” “auger science,” etc. Converting grown trees 
into material consumable for human purposes, is the scope of wood- 
craft, and tools are merely instrumental at the points at which 
their particular specialty is in demand. A so-called ‘“‘science”’ 
of one of these tools would be meaningless apart from the whole 
program of converting trees into consumable forms. 

It is precisely so with the different techniques known as the 
social sciences. Probably neither the lumberman who fells a tree 
nor the builder of a limousine who puts a part of that tree into its 
final shape for consumption could exchange jobs with good results, 
but neither could function to the full without the other. So the 
historian and the social psychologist, for instance (or any other 
pair), might each be a bungler at the other’s task, but neither 
task can be performed to the limit of its value unless it is correlated 


with the other. 
I want to make the point as emphatic as possible, therefore, 


at the outset—and I shall keep referring to it—that in attend- 
ing for a while to the technique called sociology one is not turning 
aside from the main business of social science to a curious pursuit 
outside the scope of history and political economy, and political 
science and psychology and the rest. On the contrary, the thing 
which I am doing in this course is actually the sharpening of mental 
tools which must be used in their proper time and place if the 
mental tools which are more peculiar to those other divisions of 
social science are to be used to the largest advantage. On the other 
hand the sociologists have no mental tools by means of which they 
can demonstrate the meaning of human experience in any large 
range unless the tools are used in co-operation with other tools in 
the hands of experts in these other divisions of social science. 

This way of stating the case is in almost direct contradiction 
with the professions of sociologists twenty-five years ago. We 
then had more or less resolute convictions that we either had, or 
presently would have, means of explaining human experience which 
would leave the other divisions of social science either entirely 
without occupations or with very light occupations. That conceit 
must be set down to the discredit of a youthful zeal not yet chas- 
tened by much experience of its own. The substantial fact to the 
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credit of the earlier sociologists is that they were conscious of | t 
something lacking after the older divisions of social science had " n 
done their best, and they volunteered to supply the lack.t The "eu 
sobered successors of those youthful enthusiasts now believe that | 0 
they have already justified their earlier zeal not by establishing 7 t 
their premature claims in detail, but by having demonstrated that 7 e 
there are relationships running through human experience which 7 t 
the traditional divisions of social science had either ignored alto- q s 
gether, or had rated far below their proportional importance as n 
factors in the human lot. The sociologists of today, therefore, ; i 
tend far less than they did twenty-five years ago to follow the : il 
ideal of separateness from other kinds of social scientists. They | S 
tend far more to emphasize the fact that all social scientists have t 

at bottom one problem, viz., the meaning of human experience. It : 
follows that there are different angles from which light may be 7 c 
thrown on that problem. Furthermore, science of human experi- | \ t 
ence, in the most responsible sense, will be developed not by @ n 
keeping these different shafts of light separate, within academically 9 0 
divided departments, but by allowing them to mergeintothe pure =~ fc 
white light of objective truth. 7 n 
In a word, whatever else one may think about sociology, it is || I 
certain that one has failed to get the most authentic version of it | t 
unless it presents itself as one of the necessary operations within || a 
the whole complicated business of making human experience, in || a 
7 all times and places, throw all the light it can upon the problems (7 t 
of the living generation. | 
At the same time, for the benefit of those whose center of | 7 I 
interest is in one of the other divisions of social science, I shall j T 
keep on reiterating this in every possible variation, viz.: It is | 7 c 
equally true of each and every division of social science that itis | % 
an abortion if it fails to correlate its peculiar aspects of social | a 
u 


relations with those aspects of social relations which are the 
centers of attention for each of the other divisions of social science. n 

One of the things on which the sociologists have put all the 
emphasis in their power for the last thirty years is this appeal to 


* Vide Small, “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal 
of Sociology, May, 1916. 
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their colleagues in the other divisions of social science: You are 
making the mistake of your lives in supposing you can ever build 
up a tenable “science” of psychology, or history, or politics, 
or economics, so long as you are trying to make either of 
these departments of knowledge sufficient unto itself, independ- 
ent, a monument of splendid isolation. The phenomena in which 
the professors of these different departments of knowledge are 
specially interested are not sufficient unto themselves. They are 
not independent. They are not monuments of splendid isolation. 
Pretended sciences of them which in any degree represent them 
in these false characters are to that degree spurious sciences. 
Social scientists of all sorts must take this situation to heart, and 
they must find out how to get together." 

With these generalities presupposed, I want to prepare for a 
certain bewilderment which the earlier part of this course, perhaps 
the whole of it, is bound to bring. The kind and degree of bewilder- 
ment will depend upon the extent of previous acquaintance or lack 
of acquaintance with general sociology. It often happens that 
for the first month or two, not the youngest, but some of the 
maturest people who take this course frankly do not know what 
I am talking about. If they do know what I am talking about, 
they are strongly of the impression that it is not worth talking 
about. So far as they can see, I am merely fussing about words, or 
about ideas that should be considered too trite for words. It seems 
to them a waste of time to putter with these words, when so much 
more important things need to be explained. On the contrary, 
I have the least possible interest in words for their own sake. 
The initial objective in general sociology is familiarity with certain 
cardinal relations which must be reckoned with whenever we try 
to explain what takes place wherever there are human beings. I 
am trying to show how we may approach closer to precision in 
understanding those relations. As the relations are not primarily 
mathematical, as they are not primarily chemical, we cannot 
represent them by mathematical nor by chemical notation. We 
have no other symbols for them but ordinary language. We are 
obliged to select out of ordinary language the best words available 
* Vide Small, Meaning of Social Science. 
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for scientific purposes; we have to restrict those words to certain 
precisely defined meanings. In nearly every case other words 
might be agreed upon to do the same work. In nearly if not quite 
every case I should be ready without debate to join a majority of 
social scientists in adopting substitute terms. The mere verbal 
matter is utterly trivial, but it is not trivial to strive for consistency 
and accuracy in the content of our ideas. I am concerned about 
words then, in this course, merely as a traveler might be concerned 
about the checks for his luggage. It is a matter of supreme indif- 
ference to him what sort of checks the railroads use, provided his 
checks always produce his own luggage at the end of his trip. 
He certainly cannot afford to be careless about the checks—what- 
ever their form—which identify his property. 

I insist upon this matter because it is still a fixed idea in the 
minds of certain influential American scholars, even within the ranks 
of the social scientists, that the sociologists’ entire stock in trade 
is merely a jumble of words. This is one of the curious surviving 
misunderstandings of the sociologists. It has had most unfortunate 
effects in retarding social science in general. I care for the par- 
ticular words which I take so large a part of this course to 
explain, only as means of calling up in our minds ‘the same ideas 
whenever the words are used. 

In social science we have in fact a situation precisely parallel 
with certain aspects of physical science. There are certain 
recurrent, persistent characteristics of matter for which verbal 
symbols must be adopted. This use of accepted symbols for 
ascertained phenomena of matter is imperative both for accuracy 
in reporting facts already discovered, and for closeness of reason- 
ing about interpretations of the facts. The verbal symbols them- 
selves have no inherent sacredness. They have their authority 
not by inalienable right, but by agreement among scholars. [f it 
turned out to be in the interest of exact knowledge, physicists 
might scrap the terms “inertia,” ““momentum,” “specific gravity,” 
etc., for such substitutes as ‘‘drag,” “drive,” ‘dead weight,”’ etc. 
The words are merely the most convenient symbols for reality 
that can be selected. The like is true in every division of science. 
The selection of words to stand invariably for corresponding ideas 
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is not essentially a matter of verbal interest. It is a way of insur- 
ing the integrity of the ideas themselves. This elementary part 
of sociological procedure is simply one illustration which recurs 
in its way in every department of knowledge. 

There is a certain approximate fitness to some words more than 
to others. This may be due to the fact that some words have 
long been more closely associated than others with approximately 
the ideas which analysis finds to be literal relationships in human 
affairs. In so far as this fitness is prearranged by general lin- 
guistic usage, it is economy of any science to adopt that usage into 
its technical idiom. In other cases, and this is true in all sciences 
in the degree in which they probe beyond ordinary commonplace 
observation, there are relationships for which everyday language 
has fashioned no familiar words. For instance, the words tele- 
phone, automobile, aeroplane, periscope, radiograph, etc., are 
illustrations from the sphere of invention parallel with words 
which have to be fabricated in the various fields of discovery. 
That which did not exist must have a name after it does exist, 
for the convenience of everyone who has to use it or to know about 
it. In the same way relationships which had not previously been 
observed, have to be named, so that everyone who has occasion 
to deal with them may have the means of indicating the relation- 
ships whenever record or exchange of ideas about them is in order. 
As in the case of the above-cited modern words for recent mechani- 
cal inventions, so in the case of scientific terms, they may be 
awkward and hideous. No scientist is likely to waste much 
effort refuting such charges. Let anyone who can suggest better 
words at any time. The main thing with the scientist is that 
the words selected to denote the relations with which he is pro- 
fessionally concerned shall be unequivocal, precise, constant, and 
that their meaning shall correspond with an actually observed 
aspect of the material which his science is attempting to comprehend. 

In the case of sociology the most frequent vagueness arises 
not from use of novel terms but from our appropriation of extremely 
commonplace terms, which we try to restrict to very closely defined 
meanings. Perhaps we might get ahead faster, in the long run, 
by coining utterly unfamiliar terms for the relationships which 
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we want to throw into the spot-light. Either horn of the dilemma 
has its difficulties, but all these difficulties are trifling in the minds 
of people who assume once for all that terminology is strictly 
subsidiary to the real social relationships for which the words are 
merely the most convenient signs. 

Now I hope I have prepared the way for a proposition which 
may have a more dubious sound than anything else that I have 
said, viz.: This course attempts to explain certain categories under 
which all social phenomena must be thought if they are thought 
objectively. 

I suspect that one of the results of supposed modern improve- 
ments in education is that such an elementary proposition as the 
foregoing carries no meaning to the minds of any but the excep- 
tional students who have had special training in logic. I must 
stop long enough, therefore, on this proposition to make sure that 
I have made my best effort to make it commonplace. 

To express the case in the most homely form, we may say that 
categories are the pigeonholes which the mind uses in assorting its 
knowledge. They are the receptacles for objects of thought in 
which the mind finds identical distinguishing marks. Each of 
these receptacles holds its contents separate from those of other 
receptacles whose contents have other distinguishing marks. 

We begin to use categories such as they are as soon as we begin 
to name objects. When the child says “man,” “tree,” “cow,” 
he is using categories of an extremely elementary type. The child 
is beginning to construct rudimentary science when he employs 
these categories so accurately that he does not use the category 
“man,” for instance, when the object to which he applies the 
term belongs in the category “tree” or “‘cow.” Science at its 
utmost reach is in one aspect nothing more than duplication of this 
rudimentary mental performance, with more elusive objects of 
knowledge as the material assorted. Science in its most precise 
and comprehensive form may be characterized as the assorting of 
knowledge with such precision that no “tree” is called “man” 
and no ‘“‘cow”’ is called “tree.” 

A part of the Century Dictionary definition of the term “cate- 
gory”’ is as follows: 
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(1) In logic, a highest notion, especially one derived from the logical 
analysis of the forms of proposition. The word was introduced by Aristotle, 
who applies it to his ten predicaments, things said, or swmma genera, viz.: 
(1) substance, (2) quantity, (3) quality, (4) relation, (5) action, (6) passion, 
(7) where, (8) when, (9) posture or relative position of parts, (10) habit or 
state. These are derived from such an analysis of the proposition as could 
be made before the developed study of grammar. The categories or highest 
intellectual concepts of Kant are: (1) categories of quantity, (2) categories of 
quality, i.e., (a) reality, (6) negation, (c) limit between these; (3) categories of 
relation, i.e., (a) substance and accident, (5) cause and effect, (c) action and 
reaction; (4) categories of modality, i.e., (a) possibility, () impossibility, 
(c) actuality, (d) non-actuality, (e) necessity, (f) non-necessity. Modern 
formal logic furnishes this list: (1) qualities, or singular characters; (2) 
simple relations or dual characters; (3) complex relations, or plural characters. 
Many lists of categories have been given not founded on formal logic. 


But the categories which the foregoing quotation describes 
are not the best illustrations of the categories of positive science. 
It is hard to make the difference plain, and perhaps it is impossible 
in a few words. The key to the matter is in the statement that 
the above are “logical” categories, i.e., they are forms of the 
mind’s action in the course of its reasoning or reflection. The kinds 
of categories with which all sorts of positive science are primarily 
concerned are forms revealed to the mind in the course of its 
observation or perception. 

I am fully aware that this distinction plunges us into deep psy- 
chological water. If any reader is a specialist in psychology, to 
him the qualification is due that I do not imagine reasoning or 
reflection, on the one hand, and observation or perception on the 
other, as activities which are completely separate. In what I am 
now saying, I mean to draw the distinction between activities on 
the one hand in which reasoning predominates over observation, 
and on the other hand activities in which observation predominates 
over reasoning. In the former case the mind tends to impose 
itself on everything external to itself. In the latter case every- 
thing external to the mind tends to impose itself upon the mind. 
As we shall see in a moment, it becomes a vital matter in all sorts 
of science to make out whether would-be scientists are actually 
carrying on more of the one kind of activity or of the other in 
building up their alleged science. 
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We may illustrate in this way: Suppose we are infants just 
beginning to get acquainted with the outward world. Suppose 
we have stubbed our toes and bumped our heads till we have learned 
to say “hard.” We have unconsciously employed what phi- 
losophers call a “category.”’ The generalization summed up in 
that category “hard” is simply a résumé of our experience with 
hard objects. We have actually come in contact with things that 
resist our pressure in the fashion which we refer to when we use 
this word “‘hard.”’ Perhaps a dash of every more advanced mental 
activity is already involved in the activity which we perform in 
using the category “hard.” Be that as it may, our category 
“hard” is essentially a summary of experiences which we have 
had in contact with things outside of ourselves. We have done a 
minimum of reasoning about those things or those contacts. We 
have principally given a name to the way in which they affect us 
when we meet them. 

But suppose we have grown old enough to reflect about this 
experience of hard objects. Suppose we have begun to philoso- 
phize. Suppose we have asked the question: ‘Is this ‘hard’ a 
thing outside of me, or is it a feeling inside of me, and if so what 
does it have to do with the tree or the stone or the club that gives 
me the feeling?” As a matter of fact, most of us got the earliest 
answers to questions of this sort from other people, and they very 
likely got them in turn from a line of people who passed the answers 
along from the earliest persons who ventured answers. Suppose 
however that we worked out answers for ourselves. It is possible 
that after puzzling our brains a long time over these questions we 
might have hit upon the conceptions ‘‘thing” and “qualities of 
the thing,” or “‘substance” and “attribute,” or “entity” and 
“quality,” or ‘‘noumenon” and “phenomenon.” These are 
what I mean by categories of reasoning or reflection. They are 
the mind’s inferences from its experience, while the categories of 
observation are the direct reflection of external things upon the 
mind. 

Doubtless a logician or a psychologist would laugh at this rough 
and ready way of explaining those necessary tools of all responsible 
thinking, calegories. Perhaps the essential matter may be put in 
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evidence more effectively for our purposes, however, in this 
amateurish way, than by more technical explanations. The mind 
actually makes categories as its tools. The mind thus creates 
for itself the problem of finding out whether the categories which 
it makes for itself are fits or misfits when it becomes necessary to 
check up the elements of experience, as the mind reconstructs them, 
by the elements of experience as they exist outside of the mind. 

In his book on the British Constitution published more than a 
generation ago, Mr. Walter Bagehot remarked that the English 
farmer classifies the animal kingdom as ‘‘ game, vermin, and stock.” 
These, such as they are, belong in the generic group “‘category.”’ 
They probably satisfy the demands of the English farmer. They 
would hardly serve the purposes of the zoélogist. The difference 
between the English farmer and the zodlogist in this connection is 
not that the one uses categories, while the other does not. 
The difference is that the one uses categories which correspond 
roughly with the facts, while the other uses categories which 
defer to more precise analysis of the facts. 

But in order to make the proposition completely lucid, we 
must furnish an equally elementary explanation of two other 
words, viz., subject and object, with their variations. 

It is literally true that neither practical nor theoretical thinking 
breaks down oftener nor more disastrously anywhere else than at 
the points where it is necessary to distinguish between the sub- 
jective and the objective. As the alphabet is to reading, and as 
the multiplication table to mathematics, so must variations of these 
terms “subjective” and “objective” and of the ideas which they 
symbolize be to him who would do scientific work of any sort. 

Again I am deliberately avoiding technical explanations. I 
want to get the gist of the distinction expressed in the least technical 
way. As to the word subject and its derivatives, it is only fair to 
say that the meaning which has been attached to it in modern 
scientific idiom seems more arbitrary and forced than is the case 
with most scientific terms. Probably the philosophy of Kant was 
the strongest factor in requisitioning the word for its present 
scientific use. Whether we can see any natural affinity or not be- 
tween this conventional use of the word and its less sophisticated 
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meanings, the situation is just this: subject means the self, especially 
the self engaged in thinking; or at least the self in the state of con- 
sciousness; the self considered as a unit of mental action standing 
in contemplation of anything or everything else. 

All the variations of the term subject in their scientific use have 
this meaning as their pivot. “Subjective” means that which 
pertains to the self, that which gets its character from the self, 
that which is a phenomenon of the self, whether or not it has a 
counterpart in the world over against the self. It comes about 
very naturally that people interested in positive science turn the 
word subjective into a term of reproach, an epithet. They apply it 
to any assertion or doctrine or preconception which seems to them 
to have its source in the person who does the thinking more than 
in the reality about which he is thinking. For instance, there are 
some people still who do not believe the earth is round. They 
picture it in some other way. Responsible physical scientists 
condemn such pictures in short order with the verdict subjective, 
meaning made to suit the thinker himself rather than adopted by 
the thinker from the external facts (mystical). So of England’s 
present interpretation of Germany, and Germany’s present inter- 
pretation of England. The cool-headed philosopher at this dis- 
tance refuses to accept either version without modification. He 
says that each version is in a high degree viciously subjective. It is 
made up too much out of the prejudices and snap-judgments of 
the national self in each case, and too little out of cold, literal 
acquaintance with the facts. 

The term subjectivity corresponds in general with the meaning 
of the term “subjective” as just explained. In the idiom of 
different writers, however, it does not always carry the same con- 
tent, as may be seen in a paper by Professor C. A. Ellwood in the 
November, 1916, number of the American Journal of Sociology. 

I would not be understood as teaching that the subjective 
aspects of thinking are necessarily abnormal and vicious. There 
could be no thinking without thinkers. All human thinking is 
necessarily an activity of human selves. The primary concern of 
psychology is with this aspect of the situation. Social scientists 
are more immediately concerned with the tendency of human 
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thinking to remain too exclusively of, for, and by the peculiar 
selves. To use a homely analogy, critics of the methods actually 
employed by would-be scientists, whether physical or social, have 
to repeat over and over again in substance the charge that such 
and such pretended scientific theories are like wine put into casks 
saturated with something that has a strong odor or a pungent 
taste. When the wine is drawn it is no longer itself. It is 
vitiated by the smell or the taste of the cask. Our minds are 
apt to be to knowledge what the saturated cask is to the wine. 
What comes out of the mind carries modifications imparted to 
it by the mind which more or less falsify these mental deliver- 
ances when tested as unadulterated representations of reality. 
We are “subjective” in this sense whenever, for any reason, we 
hold to conceptions of any part of the real world which are more 
largely the presumption of our own minds, or of other minds 
from which we have borrowed them, than they are authentic 
copies of the reality in question. 

The case with the term “object”’ and its derivatives is precisely 
the reverse of the case of the term ‘‘subject”’ and its variations. 

The “object” is anything and everything which is not the 
thinking self. The “‘object”’ is all the rest of reality that presents 
itself to the self as something to be thought. Whether the self 
ever becomes conscious of this challenge in any considerable degree, 
there is always this real contrast between the different human 
“selves” or ‘‘subjects” and the total reality in which they are 
submerged or carried in suspension. Now if the “selves” or 
“subjects” or any larger or smaller number of them, are roused 
to inquire about what is external to themselves, veracity consists 
in allowing or compelling this outside reality to reveal itself not so 
as to confirm the prejudice of the thinkers, but just as it is, whether 
the thinkers like it or not. “Objectivity” accordingly means 
veracious representation of the object, so far as the representation 
goes. We are having every day in the newspapers vivid illustra- 
tions of the subjective in contrast with the desirable objective, in 
the different official reports of action on the different European 
fighting fronts. With rare exceptions neither side reports the 
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occurrences of the previous day as they will be recorded after the 
war is over. Each side puts into its report more or less of what it 
wishes the facts were, or what it wants the rest of the world to 
believe the facts are. Objectivity would consist in a literal report 
of the physical facts in their precise relation to the military situ- 
ation which the facts affect. This latter detail may be a more 
important item in objectivity than the concrete facts themselves. 
In other words, “truth” or ‘‘science” does not consist merely in 
statements of facts. It consists of facts formulated in their actual 
functioning relations. 

We might illustrate the technical terms “subjectivity” and 
“objectivity,” by use of two identical Associated Press “stories,” 
on the same day in two Chicago papers. The head-line writer of 
the one paper gave the paragraph the caption: Russians Again in 
Kaiser’s Net! In the other paper the heading was: Russians 
Defy Kaiser! 

I now return to my main proposition, viz.: This course attempis 
to explain certain categories under which all social phenomena must 
be thought if they are thought objectively. Instead of enlarging 
further on that particular proposition, we may perhaps locate our- 
selves with reference to the precise aim of this course by adding a 
brief historical statement. 

For a number of years I have followed the clue that the whole 
evolution of the social sciences since 1800 has been a drive in the 
direction of objectivity. This movement has been partly conscious, 
but still more unconscious. All along the line, from men who 
started from the ancient disputes about the “philosophy of law,” 
and others who developed the more modern “philosophy of 
history,’ men of aggressive temper, men of critical spirit, began 
to be impatient with some parts of the tradition of their own 
academic division of labor. That is, men in each of the divisions 
of labor began to suspect that the methods in vogue in their 
respective divisions of labor did not enable the laborers to do 
their best conceivable work. Iam unable to say how early scholars 
began to express this in variants of the proposition, ‘‘We are not 
sufficiently objective in our science.’’ It makes little difference 
whether those words were used early or not. The same idea was 
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conveyed in many other phrases; e.g.: we are not accurate enough; 
we do not get at all the facts; we do not find out all the connec- 
tions of the facts; we treat the evidence as advocates, not as 
judges, etc. The cumulative effect of these dissatisfactions with 
habits of thinking in the social sciences was a mighty stimulus to 
more searching methods all along the line of social science. This 
stimulus not merely reanimated the older social sciences, but as I 
keep repeating, it created new ones. To speak in more modern 
idiom, this stimulus to closer objectivity brought investigators of 
human experience face to face with new problems, and some of the 
most crucial of these problems appealed to types of minds that 
could not work at their best upon the same types of problems 
that occupied the older types of scholars. Hence presently the 
modern divisions of labor. 

Repeating what I have just said: this impatience expressed 
itself most energetically in modifications of the methods of 
historians, economists, and political scientists. After 1850 similar 
movements resulted in the divisions of labor since known as 
anthropology, ethnology, psychology (as distinguished from the 
earlier ‘“‘mental philosophy’’), sociology, etc. My belief is that the 
most intelligent history of these developments that will ever be 
written will treat them as primarily parts of one and the same move- 
ment, viz., as I have expressed it, the nineteenth century drive 
toward objectivity in social science." 

To be sure this correlating fact does not appear on the surface. 
After 1800, as before, scholars were starting with dogmatic defini- 
tions of their procedure which committed them from the outset to 
a high degree of subjectivity in the pursuit of their so-called 
“sciences,” whether philosophy, history, political economy, 
political science, or whatever. But there was another side to the 
case. Men in each of these divisions of social science were striv- 
ing to reduce the ratio of partial interpretation or erroneous inter- 
pretation of reality which was carried along in the traditions of 
their specialty. While they did not propose as completely intelli- 
gent methods of interpreting human experience as the combined 
scholarship of the present day ought to be able to outline, they did 


‘I have elaborated this proposition in Encyclopaedia Americana, title “Sociology.” 
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propose improvements in methods of research which were directly 
or indirectly tributary to objectivity. These men were bursting 
the shell of encrusted academic methods, and they were opening 
paths toward free knowledge. In spirit, if not in literal fact, 
they were proclaiming, “‘We have found the line of least resistance 
in the path toward completer knowledge.’”’ Their biggest mistake 
was not in supposing that they had discovered a better way to get 
knowledge, but in supposing that their way was the only way and 
the sufficient way. Men in each division of the social sciences 
fell under this temptation. Thus their very improvements after 
a while became obstinate provincialisms which obstructed further 
improvement. Sociology, or as I prefer to speak of it, the socio- 
logical movement, has been a perfectly normal development of 
this nineteenth century reaching out after completer objectivity. 
While the historians reached chiefly in one direction, and the 
economists in another, and the political scientists in another, 
and the psychologists in another, there were men who started in 
one or another of these divisions of labor, but who became im- 
pressed first and foremost by the belief that the great guiding 
question of social science must be, in substance, if not in these 
precise words, What is the meaning of human experience? Then 
these men, after brooding long over human futilities in trying to 
answer this question, were further impressed to the effect that 
the line of least resistance in blazing out a more direct way toward 
objectivity in answer to the question did not lie within the range 
marked out for themselves by the older social scientists. These 
innovators felt that the line of least resistance must be in a new 
track of their own. In this respect the sociologists were like 
Columbus. That is, he made no headway in convincing the learned 
men of Europe that their idea of the physical world was imperfect, 
so long as he stayed in their world. He actually had to find some 
additions by which to enlarge their world, before they would 
consent to overhaul their theories of the world. 

For more than a generation the sociologists have been diligently 
reporting aspects of human experience which had either wholly 
or in part escaped the ken of the older social scientists. Whether 
these older social scientists are aware of it or not, these reaches 
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of human experience which the sociologists and the psychologists 
have brought to light within recent years, have changed the per- 
spective of all social science as decisively as the discovery of the 
New World changed the outlook of physical science after 1492. 

It may be helpful to express this in terms of categories. One of 
the great turning-points in the history of physical science was the 
substitution of the category ‘“‘globe’’ for the category “disk,” in 
ways of thinking about our physical world. Another turning- 
point in the history of science is marked by the substitution of the 
category “‘satellite’”’ for the category “‘center,” to express the rela- 
tion of our world to what we now refer to as our solar system. 
Another turning-point in the history of physical science is marked 
by the substitution of the category “gravitation” for all the 
mythological categories which had previously been resorted to for 
explanation of the visible universe. In each case science was 
promoted in two ways: first, by the stimulus to inquiry which 
resulted in additions to knowledge of concrete facts; second, by 
stimulus to reasoning which resulted in reconstructions of known 
facts, so that relations between them were more veraciously repre- 
sented, (that is, to use our technical word, so that reality was 
more “objectively’’ represented). 

Of course, the substitution of a more accurate for a less accurate 
category did not have the effect of an Aladdin’s lamp, to perform 
miracles in the search for knowledge. Neither one nor all of 
these new categories gave us forthwith a finished science of astron- 
omy or geology or physics or chemistry or biology. Each of these 
categories simply did something to reduce the amount of blur in 
men’s eyes when they were prying into the facts which have 
meanwhile been organized into modern physical science. This is 
precisely what more accurate categories substituted for less accurate 
categories are doing in social science. They are clearing dust out 
of eyes focused on social phenomena, and enabling those eyes to 
make out more accurately what the phenomena mean. 

Perhaps the most useful illustrations may be drawn not from 
technical science, but from analogies in popular thinking. The 
categories “liberty,” “equality,” “fraternity,” were substituted 
for the categories “slavery,” “inequality,” ‘‘tyranny” in the 
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minds of millions of people toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. These categories were not merely political slogans. 
They were not merely revolutionary weapons. They were also 
theses in social interpretation. They were assertions not only of 
things that the people wanted to gain. They were translations of 
the human lot in new terms, i.e., the human lot not as it had already 
developed, but as those people believed it was capable of develop- 
ing and intended to develop. They were translations of the 
human lot as it was into marching orders to conquer a better, more 
rational, more consistent human lot supposed to be latent in exist- 
ing conditions. As such, these new categories transformed men’s 
attitudes toward the real world. They made men act less like 
helpless victims and more like capable captains of their own souls 
and architects of their own fortunes. These new categories were 
assertions that the human lot is a foreordained régime of “liberty,” 
“equality,” “fraternity.” They were assertions that human 
wickedness had thwarted the plan of nature to realize “liberty,” 
“equality,” ‘‘fraternity.” They were proclamations that, if the 
arbitrary contrivances erected by selfish interests were once torn 
down, natural forces would presently realize a condition of “liberty,” 
“equality,” “‘fraternity”” among men throughout the world. 

To what extent these people were right, and to what extent 
they were wrong, makes no difference for the particular point 
here illustrated. It is the universal truth of psychology, “as a 
man thinketh, so is he.” Adopting categories which put a new 
interpretation on the world started both the people who accepted 
the categories and those who scorned them into greatly altered 
activities. ‘These changed states of mind have been factors both in 
the world of research and in the world of practice ever since. The 
same thing is true in its measure of every alteration of the cate- 
gories which men use as the terms of their thinking. This is my 
reason for believing that there can be no more radical preparation 
for objective dealing with the meaning of human experience than 
sufficient preliminary attention to the leading categories in use by 
the sociologists. This is fundamental “preparedness” in social 
science, and it is fundamental preparedness in general sophistica- 
tion about the ways in which human affairs proceed. 
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One more formal expression of what is involved in sociology 
may be added, viz.: 

a) The problem of all social science is discovery of the mean- 
ing of human experience. 

b) The sociologists attempt to do their part toward this dis- 
covery by contemplating human experience as a totality of group 
situations. 

c) Sociological technique has developed as analysis of group 
situations considered, first, under the aspect of status, i.e., the 
group relationships viewed as relatively permanent; second, under 
the aspect of movement, or the group relationships viewed as 
processes; third, under the aspect of value, or group processes 
viewed with reference to the types of persons and types of inter- 
personal relationships which they tend to produce; fourth, under 
the aspect of control, or group process—situations presenting 
alternatives for constructive effort. 

Any adequate introduction to the study of sociology will, 
among other things, furnish a content for such generalizations as 
the foregoing. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE STATE? II 


VICTOR S. YARROS 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


So far the discussion has dealt with certain recent indictments 
by humanitarians and philosophers of so-called state nature—in- 
dictments based on the foreign policies of the great nations—and 
the criminal, aggressive wars directly or indirectly attributable to 
those policies. The attempt has been to point out the super- 
ficiality of those indictments and the necessity of a very different 
analysis of the international situation than that which underlies 
the notion that the state as such, or state nature, is somehow 
responsible for the diplomacy of intrigue, conquest, aggression, and 
greed. 

In the following pages the alleged responsibility of “the state” 
for political, social, and economic evils ‘‘at home’”’ will be discussed. 
Shall we abolish the state? Can we abolish it? Should we get 
rid of the evils and maladjustments complained of by liberals and 
radicals if we could, and did, abolish the state ? 

First of all, what is the state? A correct answer is clearly essen- 
tial, yet is hardly ever given. The proper answer is, The state is 
another name for compulsory co-operation. A certain community, 
or state, or nation, organizes itself, a government is created, legisla- 
tion adopted, and the individual, or the minority, has no choice, no 
alternative, but to obey the law of the state. In the freest and most 
democratic modern state, despite such devices as the initiative, the 
referendum, the recall, local home rule, the element of compulsion 
is necessarily always present. If all co-operation were voluntary; 
if the majority had no right to coerce the minority; if government 
actually, and in the literal sense, rested on the “consent of all the 
governed,” there would be no state. There would be spontaneous 
collective action along many lines, no doubt, just as today there is 
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co-operation for religious, social, ethical, political, and aesthetic 
purposes sans the slightest suggestion of physical force or compul- 
sion. But the state, as we know it, would have disappeared. 

Now, this is exactly what the pacific and philosophical anarch- 
ists mean by “abolition of the state.’”’ They would gradually 
restrict the authority of the state, increasingly free the individual 
and the minority, and at last make even taxation and military 
service entirely voluntary under all conditions. They accordingly 
insist on the right of the individual to secede from, or ignore, the 
state. They would, of course, use force to prevent aggression or 
invasion by any individual; they would punish “crime”—that is, 
violations of the principle of equal freedom and equal opportunity— 
but with the inoffensive, peaceable individual, no matter how sel- 
fish, unsocial, unyielding he might be, they would not interfere— 
except, possibly, to the extent of boycotting him and impressing 
upon him the fact that he is deemed an unpleasant and undesirable 
neighbor. 

This is the general idea Thoreau, the New England recluse and 
intense individualist, vaguely entertained when, for example, he 
wrote the following lines: 


I heartily accept the motto (of Thomas Jefferson): “That government is 
best which governs least”’; and I should like to see it acted up to more rapidly 
and systematically. Carried out, it finally amounts to this, which also I 
believe: “That government is best which governs not at all”; and when men 
are prepared for it, that will be the kind of government which they will have. 

The progress from an absolute to a limited monarchy, from a limited mon- 
archy to a democracy, is a progress toward a true respect for the individual. 
But is a democracy, such as we know it, the last improvement possible in 
government? Is it not possible to take a step further toward recognizing and 
organizing the rights of man? 

There never will be a free and enlightened state until the state comes to 
recognize the individual as a higher and independent power, from which all its 
own power and authority are derived, and treats him accordingly. I please 
myself with imagining a state at least which can afford to be just to all men, 
and to treat the individual with respect as a neighbor; which even would not 
think it inconsistent with its own repose if a few were to live aloof from it, not 
meddling with it, nor embraced by it, who fulfilled all the duties of neighbors 
and fellowmen. A state which bore this kind of fruit, and suffered it to drop 
off as fast as it ripened, would prepare the way for a still more perfect and 
glorious state which also I have imagined, but not yet anywhere seen. 
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Who will object to these ideals and conceptions? But the 
difficulty with them as expressed is their strange, complete irrele- 
vance to any actual problem of which we are conscious and which 
presses for a solution. Suppose we accept the view that the society 
of the future will be held together in the way outlined by the logical 
and uncompromising individualists. What follows? What is the 
bearing of that admission on our own situation? What practical 
program is suggested by the ideal of a free, state-less society ? What 
are the steps to be taken today—this year, next year, the year after, 
ten years hence, and so on—with a view to reaching, at some 
distant day, the remote goal ? 

We know what the answer is: “Repeal, repeal, and again 
repeal.”’ Society can become free only by removing one restriction 
after another, destroying one barrier after another, to the freest 
human intercourse. Free trade, free access to land, free banking, 
free issue of notes to circulate as currency, free association for any 
and all purposes not inherently immoral or criminal—this is the 
individualist platform. 

Sound or unsound, this platform is certainly definite. But how 
many of the men and women who are discontented and rebellious, 
and who talk about radical changes in the organization of “the 
capitalistic state,”” accept the individualist views concerning pro- 
tection, monopoly, banking, currency, and land tenure? Meta- 
physical discussion of the nature of sovereignty, limitations upon 
the power of the state, or the natural rights of the individual throws 
no light whatever on questions of economics. So great is the con- 
fusion of thought that a man may in the same breath urge the 
abolition of the state and propose high protective duties, or a 
government monopoly of coinage and currency! It is futile to 
paint alluring pictures of a free, state-less society when, as a matter 
of fact, only a most insignificant minority is prepared anywhere to 
take the first steps toward the alleged goal—namely, to repeal 
tariff laws, banking laws, currency laws, patent and copyright laws, 
and a hundred other regulative and restrictive laws supposed to be 
necessary for the protection of the poor, the uneducated, the credu- 
lous, the weak! 

The problems of our period are primarily economic. The revolt 
being witnessed is a revolt against poverty, gross inequality in the 
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distribution of wealth, chronic unemployment, and the like. How 
many of the radicals believe that “‘the abolition of the state” in 
the anarchistic sense would do away with these evils? To be sure, 
socialists of the Marx school, too, have attacked “the state’”’ and 
professed a desire to kill it. Under socialism properly understood, 
we have been assured in books and periodicals, the state dies, or 
dissolves into something totally different. When we analyze these 
affirmations, what do we find? A totally arbitrary assumption 
that the state is a capitalistic device, an instrument of oppression 
and enslavement, and that to abolish capitalism, nationalize indus- 
try, make everyone an employee of the community, is to kill the 
state. 

Nothing can be more absurd and empty than this. The implied 
definition of the state in the socialist declamations against it is 
erroneous. Granted that there is such a thing as a capitalistic 
state, as there was such a thing as a military and aristocratic state, 
it clearly does not follow that to destroy any particular type of 
state is to destroy the state. There is also a democratic state, and 
a socialistic state. The Russian Bolshevik leaders are Marxian 
socialists, but they have certainly not destroyed the state. They lost 
no time in setting up a proletarian state, as they called their non- 
proletarian tyranny. They dispossessed and disfranchised the 
bourgeois elements, but they had the decency to refrain from pre- 
tending that they were abolishing the state. They admitted that 
they were setting up a dictatorship, a despotism, a state after their 
own heart. They had all manner of excuses, of course; the dicta- 
torship was to be temporary; the revolution had to be saved at 
any cost, and the enemies of socialism were wicked counter- 
revolutionists, who deserved condign punishment and effective 
restraint. The intention was to usher in a reign of brotherhood 
and equality, to replace capitalism by harmonious co-operation. 
Meantime Lenine and his fanatical followers were to be “the 
state’’—and a ruthless state in truth it has been. 

Let us, however, recognize the distinction between emergency , 
or war, policies on the part of socialist or communist reformers, and 
permanent policies that are to obtain under normal conditions. 
Would socialism under normal conditions dispense with the state— 
kill the state? “No,” is the answer, if, as has been shown, the 
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essence of the state is compulsion. Would a socialist state permit 
the individual to secede from it, to ignore it, to cultivate his little 
patch, and exchange his products with his neighbors without paying 
the state any kind of tax or tribute? Would the socialist state 
renounce the right to conscript men into military service, or the 
right to impose taxes on dissenting minorities? Where and when 
has any socialist author or leader proposed to kill the state in 
this sense—to depend entirely and unreservedly on voluntary co- 
operation, and to base government on the actual consent of all of 
the governed? There are individualist writers who assert that the 
socialist state would revert to involuntary servitude and would 
coerce the workman to a far greater degree than the capitalistic 
state has done. Let us not hastily subscribe to such charges as 
these. Certain it is, however, that the socialist state would not 
even attempt to dispense with compulsion and coercion of non- 
invasive individuals. The majority would rule—at least, in respect 
of essentials. How, then, can it be maintained that socialism 
would destroy statism ? 

At this point the guild socialist may be imagined as appearing 
on the stage and making his plea. No, indeed; orthodox socialism 
is incurably statist and tyrannical, and this very fact explains the 
advent of the guild socialists. They are not juggling with words; 
they are not guilty of inconsistency. They distrust the state and 
would reduce it to a minimum. For this reason they would give 
industrial guilds the maximum of autonomy; they would encourage 
the formation of other associations for various purposes; they 
would stimulate voluntary co-operation in a hundred directions. 
The jurisdiction of the state would be so limited that its present 
claim to a mysterious sanctity, to metaphysical authority, would 
appear ridiculous, and utility would become the sole title of the 
state to respect. Within its sphere, however, the state would use 
compulsion and possess sufficient authority to prevent usurpation 
or abuse of power by the autonomous guilds, or other local and 
functional organizations. 

Manifestly, the guild socialists, though sincere in their liberta- 
rian professions, beg the real issue, or at least ignore it. They do 
not propose to kill the state, but merely to limit its jurisdiction 
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and force it, as one writer has said, to come down from its present 
“sovereign” pedestal and surrender some of its powers and func- 
tions to guild organizations. Their plan may indeed promise 
greater efficiency than any reasonable person can expect from a 
bureaucratic and despotic state; it may, too, prove more alluring to 
lovers of freedom and appreciative students of human personality. 
Still, the state would be perpetuated by guild socialists, and on 
supreme questions its fiat would be law. 

The syndicalists assert that they would abolish the capitalistic 
state and prevent the establishment of a democratic or socialist 
state, but what would be their syndicate if not a small state, and 
what their federation of syndicates but a confederation of small 
states? As a matter of fact, syndicalism is a paper scheme that 
would break down at the first touch of reality—that would spell 
confusion worse confounded, and sooner or later lead to the restora- 
tion of a despotic state. As Mr. Bertrand Russell argues, the 
syndicalists have outlined no modus operandi to settle controversies 
among the autonomous industrial organizations, or between any 
of them and the consuming public. To affirm that the syndicalist 
directorates would be at all times amenable to reason and properly 
regardful of interests other than those of their particular industrial 
group—the miners, say, or the railroad workmen, or the able sea- 
men—and that justice would be done in every case without pre- 
judice or passion, is to revert to utopian socialism with a vengeance! 
But even if we should admit for the sake of the argument that syn- 
dicalism is practical, all that would be implied by the admission is 
that the modern or the traditional state is too powerful and there- 
fore too dangerous, and that the time has come to replace it by a 
congeries of small, weak states. For, manifestly, the syndicate 
would be neither more nor less than a small state. The syndicate 
would have its directorate, its officers, its representative assembly, 
its referendum system, its rules and regulations. The majority 
would govern the syndicate within certain constitutionally pre- 
scribed limits, and the minority would have no choice but to obey. 
The majority might allow individuals to withdraw from the syn- 
dicate, but this right would have to be qualified and reconciled 
with the requirements of efficiency and stability. The advantages 
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of such withdrawal would be problematical, moreover, since the 
seceding individual or group would, in order to live and earn wages, 
be forced to join some other syndicate. 

Syndicalism would abolish, to be sure, the “‘political”’ state, 
but it would substitute for it the ‘administrative’ state. There 
are writers and thinkers who derive great comfort from this antici- 
pated change, but it is to be feared that they are the victims of 
illusions and verbal juggles. Cannot an administrative state be 
even more tyrannical and arbitrary than our political state? Can- 
not a trade union be oppressive and despotic? Is “administration” 
protected by some magic, invisible shield from the vices and evils of 
political and bureaucratic government ? 

We must conclude, then, first, that none of the modern schools 
of thought really proposes to abolish the state, and, second, that 
the individualistic and philosophical anarchists, who would like to 
abolish it, and know exactly what is meant by the phrase “‘abolish- 
ing the state” admit that their goal is very distant and from any 
practical viewpoint utopian, since more than sufficient unto the day 
are the very first steps suggested toward that goal. 

Is there, then, no problem before us that concerns the state, its 
structure and form, its basis and pillars? Are those who are 
asserting that the state is undergoing profound modifications imagin- 
ing vain things? Does the state require no substantial changes ? 
Has it adapted itself to the needs and conditions of our age and is 
it now functioning as it should? Bynomeans. It is true that the 
state is “in transition,” and that vital and important changes are 
clearly ahead of it. The nature of the changes is doubtless indi- 
cated by recent developments. They are, however, often magni- 
fied and even misapprehended. 

In the first place, there is much confusion in radical minds with 
regard to the further democratization of the state. That the state 
has been, is being, and will continue to be ‘“‘democratized,”’ is a 
truism nowadays, but in what sense is the term democracy as 
applied to the state to be used? With a curious inconsistency 
many radical writers advocate at the same time the emancipation 
of the individual and the complete democratization of the state! 
Democracy is, however, very far from -being synonymous with 
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individual liberty. If a completely democratized state means a 
state in which the majority rules absolutely, and in all departments 
of activity, and in which individuals and minorities enjoy none of 
the guaranties which, for example, they are accorded by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, then the democratization of the state 
will mean the enslavement of the individual. Minority government, 
oligarchical government, plutocratic government, are severally 
intolerable, and embattled majorities are now rightly seeking 
to destroy such forms of government. But majority govern- 
ment is not necessarily just or free government, and within certain 
limits the individual and the minority must always be protected 
from majority aggression. On this point the alleged undemocratic 
features of the American system are sound in principle, though no 
doubt far from perfect and open to much improvement. We can- 
not, in the name of democracy, suppress freedom of speech or of 
the press, or religious freedom, or artistic freedom, or freedom in 
personal and domestic conduct up to a certain point. To exalt 
and free the nonconforming individual is to restrain and curb the 
majority or the democratic state. 

Again, the very people who are condemning the present state 
because of its arrogant assumption of sovereignty, its disregard of 
individual rights, the individual conscience, and the like, are 
clamorously demanding additional protective, regulative, restrict- 
ive legislation in the interest of the greater or greatest number, of 
the majority. Send profiteers to prison! is the cry. License all 
big corporations! Regulate prices and profits! Stop hoarding 
and speculation! These policies may be democratic, they may be 
necessary evils, but they are not consonant with individual and 
minority freedom, with the professed intention of starving and 
eventually killing the state. The consistent anti-statist may not 
admire profiteers and hoarders and food gamblers, but he would not 
regulate them by statutory law. He would trust the law of supply 
and demand in a free market. He would suffer temporary hard- 
ship and loss, but he would not sacrifice personal and economic 
liberty. To favor increased regulation of industry and commerce 
is not to kill the state but rather to strengthen it and give it a new 
lease of life. 
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Assuming, however, that there are democrats who are also good 
libertarians, and rational libertarians who are also good practical 
democrats, the question recurs, What would these do with the state ? 
How would they improve it? First of all, they would deprive it of 
much of its occupation by re-establishing genuine equality of 
opportunity and industrial democracy. When crime and criminal 
vice abound, the state has much to do, and there can be no talk of 
killing it. When artificial monopoly and iniquitous privilege 
militate against the equitable and wholesome distribution of wealth 
and enable the few to exploit the many, appeals go up from a thou- 
sand directions to the supposedly mighty state, and legislation is 
sought in behalf of the poor, the weak, the disinherited. When 
commercial warfare and tariff or other discriminations threaten war 
or bring it about, the state metaphorically rubs its hands in glee and 
knows that its power and prestige are about to receive coveted 
immunity from criticism. War and preparedness for war always 
revivify the state and silence its theoretical enemies. War tends to 
tyranny. War is intolerant. War makes the state sovereign. 

Peace, plenty, opportunity, economic justice, on the other hand, 
tend to weaken the state. Free and prosperous men do not need 
much government. To fight poverty, involuntary idleness, and 
unmerited misery is, therefore, to fight the present state. Indus- 
trial freedom will pave the way for greater political freedom. This 
is why the enlightened libertarian is not today greatly interested in 
academic attacks on the metaphysical state or the political state. 
He is interested in well-directed attacks on special privilege and 
shielded, protected monopolies, knowing that to get rid of these is 
to eradicate much poverty and much of the crime, vice, and bru- 
tality that poverty breeds. He who fights for economic and social 
reform fights for the emancipation of the soul of the individual as 
well, or for the curtailment of the authority of the state. Flank 
attacks on the state are far more effective at this stage of evolution 
than frontal attacks. 

Yet there is no reason why in some sectors of the battle line 
a direct attack on the present “political”? state should not be 
attempted. The governmental machine is breaking down, and the 
causes of this breakdown are not exclusively, though chiefly, eco- 
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nomic. Representative government very often seems to represent 
only the tricky and seamy side of human nature. Men elected to 
represent mixed constituencies often lack the courage to take 
definite positions on important questions and “play safe’’ by trim- 
ming, drifting, and pretending to be all things to all men. There 
are too many demagogues, time-servers, shifty politicians (called 
“‘practical’”’), in the public life of every democracy. Such men 
have no intellectual or moral fitness for the functions they are 
supposed to discharge. The result is futile, insincere, and 
ineffective legislation, evasion and paltering and endless delays 
in attending to ripe problems that demand earnest discussion 
and statesman-like action. 

Even the average man, who is no philosopher, is disappointed 
in the conditions or prospects of modern democracy. He rails at 
politicians and politics. He does not expect efficiency or integrity 
of democratic government. He refuses to take seriously campaigns 
against waste, extravagance, or “graft.’’ He sneers at party plat- 
forms, made, as he says, ‘‘to get in on but not to stand on.”’ He 
is skeptical regarding the success of proposed reforms of the familiar 
type—for so many of them have been tried and found empty and 
fruitless. 

This aspect of the democratic situation cannot and need not be 
ignored. It is responsible for much of the sympathy, interest, and 
enthusiasm which the Russian soviet system has aroused in liberal 
and progressive circles. The Russian Bolshevik idealists, we are 
assured by many, have shown us the way out—have evolved what 
Lenine calls ‘‘a higher form of democracy” than that of England, 
France, or America. Let us abolish our legislatures and executives, 
and “sovietize” our state and national governments, cry some 
superficial radicals. 

The soviet system has nothing to do with bolshevism, terror- 
ism, Leninism, or the dictatorship of a class. It does offer hints to 
advanced democracies, and its failure in Russia, which is certain, 
will not prove its total want of merit. 

We must make our legislatures more representative and more 
efficient. This can be done, undoubtedly, by substituting, at least 
to some extent, representation of industries, social groups, schools 
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of opinions, vocations, and functions for the representation of 
geographical areas, heterogenous populations, and nebulous partisan 
policies. This substitution is the essence of the soviet system, and it 
is worth studying and experimenting with under favorable circum- 
stances. 

There is no reason why these American states that have been 
discussing the possibility of applying the commission plan of govern- 
ment to states, or of abolishing the upper chamber of the state 
legislature and experimenting with a unicameral general assembly, 
should not seriously consider an experiment along the Russian 
soviet lines. They might retain the state senate, but provide for 
the election of its members not, as now, by the body of voters, but 
by electoral colleges representing industrial guilds, commercial 
associations, bankers and brokers, merchants, trade unions, pro- 
fessional and scientific bodies, etc. Years ago Herbert Spencer, if 
memory serves, suggested the reformation of the British House of 
Lords after the manner just indicated. He would not have favored 
the soviet plan in its entirety, but he recognized the defects of 
Parliament—Carlyle’s “Talking Machine’’—and the necessity of 
such changes in the electoral system as might insure the adequate 
representation of the ability, the enterprise, the intelligence, the 
character, and the industry of the nation in the parliament. A re- 
vising chamber of experts, of men who “do things,’”’ who have had 
special training for constructive and positive work, would un- 
doubtedly give a much better account of itself than a chamber of 
lawyers and politicians—especially of lawyers and politicians 
nominated and elected by partisan machines and local bosses. 

In addition to a revising chamber of the type suggested, or pend- 
ing the adoption of constitutional amendments permitting the 
creation and election of such a senate, national, state, and local 
councils might be organized for the purpose of deliberating on 
industrial, social, and mixed problems, carrying on investigations 
and tendering formal advice to the legislature. Such industrial 
councils are being organized, or at least proposed, in Great Britain. 
As some enlightened newspapers have pointed out, British progres- 
sives, with characteristic sense and sobriety have modified the 
Russian soviet plan and adapted it to the institutions and traditions 
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of their own country, whose genius for timely compromise and 
accommodation is universally admired. It is no humiliation to the 
sovereign Parliament of Britain to admit that it often fumbles and 
muddles because it lacks scientific and practical knowledge, and 
because it is hampered by partisan politics and supposed partisan 
strategy. But, humiliating or not, the admission that parliaments 
and congresses and legislatures of the conventional type have 
developed weakness and faults and require extensive “mending” 
will have to be made. And it is fortunate that sober-minded 
students of the problem are beginning to develop a sort of consensus 
of opinion respecting the sort of mending that needs to be done. 
Extreme, superficial notions are being discarded. The silly demand 
for the sudden, immediate “sovietizing’’ of our so-called bourgeois 
governments on the Moscow, Petrograd, and Budapest models was 
confined to ignorant and shallow editors of the yellow radical press. 
We shall hear little of that nonsense after a while, but we shall and 
ought to hear much about genuinely representative legislative 
assemblies, as well as about electoral machinery and electoral laws 
that are intentionally designed to produce such assemblies. 

It is certain that even plain business men who would warmly 
repudiate any charge of sympathy with radicalism will increasingly 
insist on changes in the composition, personnel, and atmosphere of 
our legislative bodies. The complaint that “there are too many 
lawyers”’ in Congress is familiar and symptomatic. There are too 
many lawyers in every legislative body in the United States. Law- 
yers have a strong bias toward legalism. They are more adept at 
raising objections, drawing fine distinctions, splitting hairs, finding 
reasons against proposed courses of action, than at removing 
difficulties and making constructive suggestions. The business 
man is right when he asserts that we need, in public life, more men 
who know how to get results. We need farmers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, engineers, physicians, educators, practical sociologists, 
mechanics, labor leaders, in our legislative bodies. This is in 
strict accord with the true democratic principle; there is nothing 
wild or extreme about the idea. We shall have a better state, a 
more efficient and democratic state, when the men and women who 
speak and act in its name represent industry, commerce, science, 
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the liberal professions, the arts, practical benevolence, and the like. 
That state will be as good as the average character, intelligence, 
and culture of the people can make it. More is impossible. 

Finally, within the limits of the state’s proper activities—and, 
to repeat with emphasis, to demand more democracy is not to de- 
mand the enthronement of the majority and the abolition of indi- 
vidual and minority rights—the voters must be armed with effective 
weapons of control and defense, with the referendum, the initiative, 
the recall, proportional representation, as against their elected 
representatives. A golden means must be found between the 
chaos and emotionalism of so-called “‘pure democracy,” which, in 
truth, has become impossible in large and heterogeneous societies, 
and a too rigid system of representative government, which has so 
often resulted in anti-democratic, anti-popular, misrepresentative 
government. 

Changes still more fundamental than those sketched may and 
must be left to the future. It is unprofitable to speculate upon 
their nature, for the data available are wholly insufficient. Mere 
technical and mechanical progress may react powerfully on the 
modern state. The further development of a sane and sound inter- 
nationalism, which is inevitable, cannot fail to affect the nationalist 
state. But such changes cannot be foreseen in the concrete; to 
predict them in vague generalities is ‘not to facilitate them. The 
course of wisdom and sane, philosophical radicalism is to interpret 
and facilitate such changes as are surely coming, as are actually 
casting shadows before them, and as we can afford to encourage and 
welcome. 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY’ 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
University of Missouri 


The Great War was supposedly fought to “make the world safe 
for democracy”; while some of us hoped that, purified by the 
trials of that mighty struggle and ennobled by its heroism, democ- 
racy might become “‘safe for the world.”” Neither result, however, 
is yet in evidence; and those of us who were optimistic as to the 
beneficent results of a victorious war upon our democracy and our 
civilization must sorrowfully admit the old, well-known truth 
that war in its effects is destructive, not constructive, and that 
constructive work for democracy must come through education. 
The only way we can “make the world safe for democracy” or 
democracy ‘‘safe for the world,” it should now be evident, is 
through educating the world for democracy. 

The sober fact is that democracy is now confronting the greatest 
crisis of its existence, and unless education can do something to 
foster it and render it successful it must go under. So far from 
increasing enthusiasm for democracy, the war seems to have had 
exactly the opposite effect in some quarters. Only recently 
university presidents, corporation managers, and even politicians 
have expressed doubts about the ability of the people to govern 
themselves. Such doubts may seem not unjustified in view of 
the present disturbed condition of even the most democratic 
countries. Democracy as a political and social system has, of 
course, been successful in the past, but under much simpler con- 
ditions of life. We must recognize that the relative success of 
democracy under the simple, rural conditions of life in which our 
fathers lived is but little argument for the success of democracy 
in the complex, urban civilization in which we live. The indi- 
vidualistic laissez faire democracy of our fathers will not work’ 
today. Their simple, rural life demanded only a minimum of 
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social control, while our complex urban world demands a maxi- 
mum of control, because social interdependence has been so vastly 
increased by the use of many things in common. The twenty 
million people massed in the great cities of our eastern seaboard 
would soon perish miserably if they were cut off for even a short 
time from the rest of the country by civil disturbances. Even the 
scattered striking of a few thousand switchmen throws their food 
supply into confusion. We have built a gigantic material civili- 
zation that resembles nothing so much as a mighty machine which 
requires almost infinite intelligence and good will to run it in such 
a way that it will not bring disaster upon us. Yet the intelligence 
and good will necessary to run this social machine must in a democ- 
racy reside in the people themselves. Here, then, is our problem, 
How are we to secure the intelligence and good will needed in the 
mass of our citizens to meet the increasingly complex problems of 
an ever-increasingly complex civilization ? 

Quite evidently both the advocates of democracy and the 
leaders of education have been guilty of serious overlookings as to 
the exact relations which must obtain between education and 
democracy in complex societies, if democracy is to be successful. 
Let us face facts as they are. In a democracy the people are the 
masters. This means that they must solve their own problems. 
The real sovereign in a democracy is public opinion; but public 
opinion is only the co-ordination of the individual judgments 
of the mass of individual citizens. If public opinion is to solve 
the staggering social and political problems which now confront 
our nation, it can only be on the condition that a good degree of 
social and political intelligence has been developed in the mass of 
citizens. To be sure, social and political leaders may play a 
dominant part in the formation and guidance of public opinion; 
but it should never be forgotten that in a democracy the people 
must provide and select their own leaders. They must provide 
for the training of wise leaders in their system of public education; 
then they must have enough social intelligence to distinguish the 
wise leader from the demagogue. This, again, makes the solution 
of social and political problems through public opinion a matter of 
education and of the general diffusion of social intelligence. 
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To put the matter concretely: the solution of such social and 
political problems as the harmonization of the relations of capital 
and labor, the juster distribution of wealth, a just system of taxa- 
tion, the deflation of our currency, the reduction of the cost of 
living, the settlement of our international relations, the harmonious 
adjustment of the negro and the white, the control of immigration, 
the promotion of agriculture, the sanitation and government of our 
cities, the repression of vice and crime, all depend upon the develop- 
ment of intelligent public opinion. But this public opinion will 
depend for its intelligence, in the last analysis, upon the general 
diffusion of social and political intelligence among the mass of the 
people. Plainly the success or failure of democracy resolves itself 
into a matter of the social and political education of the citizen. 
Not until the nation sees this is there any hope of escape from the 
ilis which now beset us. To think that citizens in a complex 
democracy like our own can become efficient through common 
sense and common experience is more foolish and more dangerous 
than to think that efficient farmers or engineers can be so produced. 
The problems which even the average citizen in our communities 
is now called upon to help solve are too complex to be solved intel- 
ligently through common sense and experience, but on the con- 
trary require specific social and political education. Such social 
and political education, rightly conceived and carried out, is the 
real and the only remedy for the unrest and the disorders of our 
time. 

But before we can discuss wherein such social and political 
education for citizenship in a democracy should consist, we must 
note the impediments which still stand in the way of all education 
in the United States, and how little as yet the public mind has 
linked the fate of our democracy with education. We are often 
told that the American people are ‘‘crazy over education”’ and we 
boast of our schools. How little warrant there is for such exaggera- 
tion or boasting, however, the facts disclose. A nation that pays 
its common-school teachers less than it pays its ditch-diggers and 
hodcarriers, its highest rank of university professors less than its 
locomotive engineers, can scarcely be said to be “crazy over edu- 
cation.” We have left our schools to be dominated by petty and 
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local interests, often even without intelligent central supervision. 

How idle it is to boast of our schools we realize when we are told 
that nearly 25 per cent of the young men gathered into the training 
camps to form our national army during the Great War were found 
to be practically illiterate. Yet these illiterates help to make 
public opinion and decide public policies on the complex issues 
before our democracy. We expect them to share in the ideals 
which make our nation great as well as to fight its battles. Is it 
any wonder that our democracy often fails when it confronts some 
of the great crises of human history? Until our schools are at 
least efficient enough to free us from the curse of illiteracy and 
until they can free themselves from the blight of petty localism 
on the one hand and from the blight of inadequate support on the 
other; until they can become, in a word, agencies of national 
efficiency and of national service, it seems idle to discuss education 
for citizenship through them. Adequate social] and political edu- 
cation for democracy, of course, cannot be realized until these 
preliminary difficulties are met. 

Assuming, however, that these and similar difficulties have 
been met, what sort of education for democracy shall we plan? 
What is an adequate education for citizenship in a democracy ? 
Obviously such an education must aim at creating social intel- 
ligence in citizens, on the one hand, and at maximizing co-operation 
among citizens on the other hand. The creation of social intel- 
ligence is the foundation. If democracy means that the people 
must sclve their own problems, then ignorance is the deadliest foe 
of democracy. Ignorance makes democracy impossible, and of 
all the forms of ignorance the most deadly in a democracy is 
sociological ignorance; that is, ignorance of the laws and con- 
ditions of human living together. It is this sort of ignorance which 
breeds crimes, revolutions, bolshevism, anarchy, distrust and 
antagonism of classes. and even lack of faith in democracy itself. 
Not that ample knowledge of social laws and conditions would at 
once and in all cases lead to civic virtue and social harmony, but 
that it is the necessary foundation on which a harmonious and 
well-ordered social life can be built up. The more one studies 
present social life, the more one becomes convirced that the evils 
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from which we suffer are more due to ignorance than to malevo- 
lence. Even in the economic sphere the profiteering of business 
men and laboring men alike has in it a large element of ignorance. 
If, for example, everyone understood that our main economic 
problem is still that of increasing production rather than that of 
securing a juster distribution of wealth, that if all incomes were 
equalized even in this the richest nation in the world, they would 
still be inadequate for a comfortable standard of living, such 
knowledge alone would help to harmonize the relations between 
classes. Sheer ignorance, in other words, has led to an unfortu- 
nate overemphasis of the importance of the problem of the distri- 
bution of wealth, while the problem of the adequate production of 
wealth still remains unsolved. Similarly, lack of knowledge or 
imperfect knowledge is at the bottom of most social maladjust- 
ments, while misunderstandings and ignorance are the real causes 
of most of the conflicts of individuals, classes, nations, and races 
in our human world. 

Said a prominent member of the British Parliament recently: 
“A quarter of a century in politics has converted me to one creed, 
to which I hold steadfastly in a world of changing political panaceas 
—the belief that education and knowledge, and the mutual for- 
bearance and understanding sympathy which only knowledge can 
give, are the only cure for the social and political ills to which 
mankind is heir. We want information—a ceaseless propaganda 
of honest information, so that we may understand the complex 
and difficult problems of the period of transition through which 
we are now passing. ”’ 

If these words are true, then the only way out in our civili- 
zation is through the developing of more social and political 
intelligence in the masses; and the easiest way to develop such 
intelligence is through more social and political education in our 
schools. Social studies should be fundamental in the curricula of our 
schools from kindergarten to college and should occupy not less 
than one-third of the student’s time. By “‘social studies” I mean 
those that are concerned with human relationships and conditions, 
such as the study of history, of government, of industry, of family 
and community life, of public health, of social organization and 
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progress, and of social standards. Only through such social 
studies becoming central in our whole scheme of education can the 
present amazing ignorance of rich and poor alike regarding social 
conditions and laws be overcome and adequate education for 
citizenship in a democracy be secured. This is the revolution 
which is needed to solve our political and social problems and to 
lead us securely in the path of progress. The trouble is that our 
schools, held fast in the bonds of a traditional curriculum, and our 
educators, bound by the narrow educational theories of the past, 
only touch the fringe of genuine social education. So far as I 
know, no school or college has as yet definitely accepted the edu- 
cational revolution of making social studies central in the curriculum. 
Yet how we can have an efficient, intelligent democracy, capable 
of solving its own problems, on any other condition than that 
social studies be made central in the curricula of all of our schools 
I fail to see. 

Many profess to fear that such definite social and political 
education in our schools will work to maintain an established social 
order and even to sanction abuses of power. The reply is that if 
social studies are introduced into our schools upon a scientific 
basis no such effect need be feared. The social sciences necessarily 
involve searching but impersonal criticism of existing institutions 
and policies. They of all studies are best fitted to emancipate 
the mind and to free it from thraldom to mere social tradition. 
Other studies may be liberating and liberalizing for the mind, but 
none so profoundly as the social sciences, since they develop an 
impersonal or scientific attitude toward human affairs. If democ- 
racy means free society, then they best prepare for democracy, 
because they free the mind and thus prepare the way for rational 
social progress. The truth is that those who oppose social studies 
in our schools are usually those, whether they are revolutionists or 
conservatives, who believe that society must rest upon force rather 
than upon reason. They, in other words, are persons who distrust 
democracy. Democracy, on the other hand, has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose, from growing social intelligence and 
education. 

We should not forget that alongside of the formal education 
of the schools is the informal education of the public press and 
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public oral discussion, which for the adult population is even more 
important than the schools in the diffusion of social information 
and in the formation of public opinion. It is through these agencies 
that the adult citizens of a democracy must educate one another 
regarding public questions; hence the importance of keeping them 
free and untrammeled by selfish interests. If they are kept free, 
the schools will also maintain their freedom, and we should not 
need to fear that social education would become an instrument of 
political conservatism. Educators have every interest, therefore, 
in maintaining freedom of public discussion and a free press— 
within the limits, of course, of courtesy, decency, and truth; 
for they are a part of the necessary machinery for the education 
of a democracy. 

But social education means much more than instruction in 
social studies, important as that is. The imparting of social 
knowledge and the development of social intelligence is its founda- 
tion, but the socialization of the will, the maximization of the 
attitude of service, is its crown. Just now the world seems more 
sadly in need of good will and of unselfish service than of knowledge. 
Any social education which does not eventuate in the inculcation 
of social values, standards, and ideals is abortive. But as we have 
already pointed out the best way to inculcate social standards and 
ideals is through the scientific study of social facts and conditions. 
Thus as soon as we have ascertained the conditions and effects of 
child labor we have the knowledge on which to base a scientific 
standard regarding it which will compel the assent of all reasonable 
minds. We have made the mistake in the past of thinking that 
moral values, social standards, and even patriotism can be taught 
effectively as abstractions or dogmas. The right way to teach 
these highest things in social education, however, is undoubtedly 
through the study of concrete situations and problems, in which 
these values naturally emerge. If so taught, there will be no danger 
that the student in later life will regard these things as “mere 
dogmas. ”’ 

The school should maintain and teach the attitude of service at 
all times. This it should do not dogmatically, so as to stifle indi- 
vidual conscience and judgment, but as an elastic, dynamic ideal 
which will give a definite social direction to the student’s mental 
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and moral life. Self-interest as a basis for social living has been 
shown to be inadequate both through the experience of the past 
and through the study of the laws of human living together. The 
service ideal of life accordingly will naturally emerge from the 
study of social conditions and laws, and the school by its discipline 
and spirit should reinforce this ideal. The inculcation of the 
service ideal of life—of service beginning in the smaller, primary 
groups, such as the family and the local community, but extending 
to the nation and finally to humanity—is, then, the end to be 
sought in all education for citizenship in a democracy. Thus may 
we maximize co-operation and minimize conflict in the nation and 
in the whole world. Thus may we also, through the unexplored 
possibilities of co-operation or ‘team work,’’ make our democracy 
some day so startlingly efficient that the boasted efficiency of 
autocracy will look small in comparison. 

It should not be overlooked that such a thorough, socialized 
education for citizenship in a democracy would be essentially a 
religious education, in that it would aim to secure that consecration 
of life to the service of the community which ethical religion also 
aims at. It would be essentially a Christian education, not in a 
theological sense, but in the sense that it would inculcate the 
service of humanity as the highest end and aim of life. Thus 
social education would find that science, religion, and patriotism, 
now so often foolishly put in opposition to one another, are essen- 
tially harmonious and are all essential in education for ideal citizen- 
ship. 

It should be unnecessary to point out that such a social edu- 
cation, which would throw the emphasis in education upon social 
intelligence and social service, would leave ample place for literary, 
physical, vocational, and every other sort of education needed for 
complete human living. ‘Thus an education which did not include 
preparation for the serious work of life in a vocational sense would 
scarcely be worthy to be called social. Only social education 
would subordinate vocationalization to socialization. It would 
exalt the social man, the citizen, above his vocation, his physique, 
or his culture in the narrow sense of that word. 

Two final matters of the utmost importance can only be touched 
upon in concluding our discussion of education for citizenship in a 
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democracy. The first is the necessity of educating leaders in a 
democracy. Democracies are like all other human societies— 
they can achieve great things only through capable leadership. 
But in a democracy the people themselves must provide and 
select their own leaders. This means that the whole educational 
system should be devised to select and train the most capable for 
social leadership. This places the main responsibility for the 
success of democracy upon those higher educational institutions 
which are supposed to be equipped for the training of social and 
political leaders, namely, the colleges and the universities. Are 
American colleges and universities awake to their full responsi- 
bility in this regard ? 

The second matter is the need of a national system of edu- 
cation in a democratic nation. Training for intelligent citizenship 
must be the first concern of the nation, if the nation is to live and to 
realize its destiny. Such education is a national concern and 
cannot be left with safety wholly to local interests. It is to our 
credit that we have devised a system of government which recon- 
ciles local and national interests. It should not be difficult to 
devise a system of education also which will reconcile local and 
national interests. We need a national minimum in education, 
and Congress should pass without delay the Smith-Towner bill, 
or some better bill, to provide at once a national system of edu- 
cation as the one indispensable measure for national reconstruction. 

In conclusion, may I say that we need a deeper faith in education 
as a savior and regenerator of democracy? We need to realize 
that education is the conscious method of social evolution and so, 
in the last analysis, the only rational means of social progress. 
We need to see the vital relation between democracy and education, 
that both must rise or sink together. But we need especially a 
practical faith in education, such as will lead us to match every 
dollar spent for army or navy or military training by at least 
another dollar spent for our schools. Then, perhaps, we shall be 
able to safeguard our own democracy, and thus do our bit in making 
a world safe for democracy. 
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WEAVER PANGBURN 
Division Secretary, War Camp Community Service 


I 


While the war-born hope of international understanding and 
co-operation seems doomed to disappointment, the patriotic forces 
for unity set up within nations still give promise of bearing perma- 
nent fruit. The United States made a relatively small sacrifice 
in the struggle but shares equally with other nations the benefits 
of victory. The war shook America out of its provincialism and, 
like some powerful chemical, cast into more complete solution 
the various elements of its population. That old southern moun- 
taineer spoke with significance who declared that the Hickory 
Division and the Twenty-seventh New York ‘done bust the 
Mason and Dixon Line” when they together broke the Hinden- 
burg line. What years of patient education and exhortation in 
peace time failed to bring about the war swiftly advanced—an 
enlarged capacity for co-operative effort in good causes. The 
impetus to the community movement is the most conspicuous 
illustration of this hopeful phenomenon. 

The armistice signed, public attention shifted from the arena 
of the war to the arena of community life. The nation functioned 
through the community in fighting to win the war; now it looks 
to the community to conserve the fruits of victory. The patriotic 
motive has been translated into a civic sense transcending that of 
pre-war days. The great religious and social organizations created 
or enlarged by the war, now that the soldier has returned, aim to 
build up in his home town a community life that will reflect the 
democratic ideal for which he fought. Concentrating on the in- 
struction of women in rural and isolated communities, urging the 
war nurses to enter public health service rather than private, and 
enlarging and intensifying activities of local chapters, the Red 
Cross is endeavoring to build up higher standards of community 
health. The Y.M.C.A. has appealed to the returning soldier and 
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sailor to carry into his home community the lessons of the service 
and has striven to find for the soldier and sailor in every com- 
munity friendship, the church of his choice, and some unselfish 
service. The National Catholic War Council found easy the 
transition from the activities of the Knights of Columbus in the 
training camps and in France to a full-fledged social program in 
the community. The activities of the War Camp Community 
Service in organizing and stimulating the resources of cities for 
the recreation of the men in uniform, instead of diminishing, have 
been intensified and are emerging into a broad peace-time move- 
ment for the general enrichment of the lives of all citizens. The 
welfare organizations are continuing in peace time and infusing 
their enthusiasm into the normal economic and social activities 
of the community. 

While on the one hand the spirit of industrial conflict seems to 
be increasing, yet on the other the more far-sighted leaders of both 
labor and capital are interpreting the business of production in 
terms of association and partnership between employer and 
employee. Social well-being as well as material gain is declared to 
be the object of industry. Understanding the other fellow’s 
problems and viewpoint, it is asserted, is the sine qua non of 
contentment and progress in industry. 

The war itself and the social by-products of the war constitute 
no mean challenge to the church. The simple Christianity of the 
trenches is in order at home. Rabbi, priest, and minister are 
agreed that theories, beliefs, and doctrines must make concession 
to practical service. Ecclesiastical propaganda must yield to an 
emphasis on life, works, and social justice. An enlarged sense of 
community obligation has infected all creeds. Points of agree- 
ment and unity between sects, rather than points of divergence, 
are emphasized. ‘The community church appears less impractical 
than formerly. Personal salvation, the importance of the here- 
after, the emphasis on negations, many declare are secondary to 
social service, the urgency of the present, and a positive gospel. 
Fraternity, churchmen say, must be practiced as well as preached. 
The democratic tendency to give laymen a large place in the affairs 
of the church which was in evidence before the war has been greatly 
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stimulated. It is insisted that fellowship should be the democratic 
ideal of the church just as comradeship was the glory of the 
army. 

The appeal for more humanity in education, the installation for 
the first time of courses in community organization by many 
colleges and universities, the re-eemphasis on community centers by 
governmental and private organizations, all point to the desire to 
have the schools catch up and carry on into the future the demo- 
cratic lessons of the war. A great educator has declared that the 
schools were created for the present hour. Secretary Lane pro- 
posed soon after the armistice that in the village communities 
where he would place the returned soldiers there should be com- 
munity centers where the people might gather, have their own 
life, express themselves as they desire, and engage in co-operative 
buying and selling. 

The stern business of war strangely enough brought out in the 
American community unexpected resources in the spirit of play. 
The spread of the play institute and the revival of amateur sport 
are evidences of the new attitude. Community singing has swept 
the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. No public gather- 
ing, from a political convention to a church supper, is complete 
without mass singing. The play and pageant, like singing, are 
being applied to more democratic uses. General O’Ryan has 
proposed a municipal playhouse as a fitting memorial of the Great 
War. Percy MacKaye’s ideal of community drama—*“Splendidly 
and efficiently to be neighbors’’—has an ever-widening appeal. 
Educators are now interpreting recreation as re-creation. 

The community ideal of neighborliness and democracy has 
striking illustration in the direction that the war memorial idea has 
taken. The kinds of memorials that have appealed most to the 
fancy of the people, as well as of the artist, are such living memori- 
als as the community house, auditorium, bridge, park, library, play- 
house. ‘The community house reflects the democratic lesson of the 
war and carries into the future the spirit of public service which 
has been so greatly stimulated. An expression of the community 
itself and designed to serve local needs, the community house is 
to become at once a new home and school of democracy. 
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The most unmistakable and trustworthy evidence of the com- 
munity movement, however, is observable in the spontaneous 
spirit and enterprise of the communities themselves. The general 
impulse for community development is characterized by an em- 
phasis on crying social needs, capitalization of the leisure time of 
the people for constructive recreation, democratic organization of 
the neighborhood life, and liberality in the expenditure of public 
funds. There is a surprising willingness to make financial in- 
vestment in that intangible thing called community spirit. 
Co-ordination, harmony, the elimination of duplication and over- 
lapping among organizations are the common slogans. Small cities 
and towns give the greater evidence of this civic awakening, al- 
though many large cities have plans for great improvements. Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, has voted a bond issue of four and one-half 
millions for the erection of schools, a city hall and library, and a com- 
munity auditorium to cost five hundred thousand dollars. Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, having a population of but seven thousand, 
has bonded itself to the amount of $115,000 in order to erect a 
community center as a war memorial and in addition has raised 
fifteen thousand dollars by public subscription to support a com- 
munity service program that will insure ample and wide use of the 
community center. The St. Louis plan involves an expenditure of 
ninety-three million dollars and includes the construction of 
water works, parks, bridges, a great auditorium, water-front 
development, and the establishment of community centers. In- 
dianapolis has decided to erect ten community houses to cost 
not less than seventy-five thousand dollars each. Within a short 
time after the armistice a council for “after-war service’? was 
formed in Grand Rapids, the purpose of which was to ‘‘(1) co- 
ordinate and harmonize all organized efforts directed toward the 
solution of local after-war problems, (2) work through all private 
and public agencies which are doing or are preparing to do 
specialized work in any part of the whole field, and (3) stimulate 
organized effort in any particular field not already filled.” The 
example of Reading, Massachusetts, where one thousand citizens 
as volunteers themselves performed the manual labor of laying 
out a tract of land as a memorial park, shows how a war-created 
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interest may fuse a whole community. Upward of one hundred 
cities where War Camp Community Service was in operation have 
taken up the work this organization laid down and will aim to 
provide organized recreation for the general population as well as 
for men in permanent naval and military posts. 

The extensive programs of national and international organiza- 
tions, the spontaneous impulse for civic development among the 
cities and towns themselves, and the concentration of fostering 
care upon the more isolated and economically poor communities 
by the federal government point to a better day in the civic life of 
the nation. The permanency of this fine enthusiasm and the 
success of plans projected will depend on whether communities 
have actually incorporated in themselves the lessons of the war. 
In fighting for a democratic cause, have we learned community 
democracy ? Winston Churchill says that democracy has become 
a scientific experiment. In helping to win the war have we dis- 
covered the basic principles of successful community life? There 
is some evidence that the outlook for the future does not depend 
solely on the patriotic enthusiasm engendered by a righteous 
cause nor upon the natural wave of humanity and idealism that 
spread over a country which fought not for material gain but for 
the freedom of the world. 


II 


The community is not so conspicuous solely because Americans 
witnessed and shared in a war of democracy against autocracy. 
Nor do we look hopefully to the community inspired simply by a 
vague, indefinite sense of brotherhood and good will. Immortality 
is not gained by an immobile worship of deity. Democracy is not 
achieved by a patriotic subscription of loyalty to the cause of 
freedom. ‘The prime importance of the community interest bears 
in on a citizen’s consciousness when he has experienced a share in 
unselfish and co-operative service in its behalf. We are democ- 
ratized by participation. A muscle develops through use. 

The men who actually fought in the trenches are not the sole 
spiritual beneficiaries of the war. While it is true that in the 
midst of heroic sacrifice they were washed clean of sordid and 
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mean impulses, and a unique solidarity and comradeship were 
erected, at the same time the people back home were learning 
their own lessons in unselfish service and co-operation. When 
our men began to return from France, some writers with no little 
emotional vehemence undertook to paint a gulf yawning between 
the soldier heroes and ordinary people. A gulf there may have 
been, but it closed without any discernible social earthquake, as the 
history of the American Legion demonstrates. The differences 
between the returning soldiers and those who made them possible 
were after all not immeasurable. It was found that what Columbia 
produced she could take back to her bosom. The heroic and 
democratic stuff of our soldiers and sailors is also in the citizenry 
at large. 

An immediate consequence of American participation in the 
war was to make civic spirit function more completely. The 
government fostered thrift, greater production of necessary com- 
modities, the raising of funds for war purposes, the entertainment 
and welfare of the fighters. While every community looked to 
Washington for leadership, inspiration, and hope, Washington in 
turn looked to each community for fighters, goods, and morale. 
The great loans and other funds were raised by the skilful utiliza- 
tion of all the community forces in united drives. Liberty-loan 
parades, which brought into a single festive column representatives 
of all the social and racial groups of the population, reduced 
prejudices and increased mutual respect. What patriot could 
look upon the enthusiastic faces of the foreign-born or view a 
foreign flag carried side by side with the Stars and Stripes without 
feeling a thrill of sympathy and good will. However temporary, 
the money-raising campaigns drew the community together 
because of the common enthusiasm and voluntary co-operation 
they involved. 

However, in the vast amount of so-called volunteer work 
during the war, more than in anything else, is found the key to 
the increased capacity of the American public for community 
effort. The war work of the countless volunteers in every com- 
munity is as significant as that of the dollar-a-year patriots at 
Washington. In the outlook for the future, what is most important 
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is not what they did but how they did it. The self-appointed war 
tasks of many communities demanded the development of no 
little democratic technique. 

The reaction of communities to the nearby concentration of 
large numbers of student soldiers was a wholesome civic improve- 
ment. Selfish interests at first sought to reap usurious profit 
from the soldiers’ and sailors’ necessity. But gradually cities and 
towns cleaned house and assumed for themselves the rdéle of 
hospitality. The eager throngs of soldiers and sailors who poured 
cityward were a challenge to the heart and conscience of the 
community. The city became immediately a party to the training 
of the army and navy. In grappling with the leisure-time problem 
of the men in the military and naval service, communities learned 
lessons in co-operation, brotherhood, and democracy more potent 
and permanent than the temporary enthusiasm of a war-loan 
drive, the sympathetic appeal of Belgian suffering, or the loud 
acclaim of the glory of the embattled rights of man. 

In the presence of the young men in khaki and blue, important 
psychological changes occurred in individuals which in the combined 
citizenry took form in significant social change. The visits of 
the soldier and sailor brought a personal as well as a social problem. 
In the face of such a challenge, a sense of personal responsibility 
for the welfare and entertainment of the men in uniform developed 
which expanded into an enlarged conception of the obligation of 
one’s church, of one’s club, and of the community. Business man, 
clergyman, clubwoman, artist, Boy Scout, musician, workingman, 
Rotarian, social worker, pooled their capacities to promote con- 
structive recreation. Mr. Business Man not only served on a 
committee and voted an army and navy clubhouse but he personally 
dropped around to the club, chatted with the men, served coffee, 
or sold stamps. Mr. Workingman gave unpaid service in helping 
erect or decorate the club. The same spirit of service inspired 
the saloon-keeper in an industrial town to organize community 
singing as that which impelled a conscientious minister to permit 
movies and dancing in the church parlors. The ladies added to 
their Red Cross duties organized entertainment at the clubs, in 
the church, and in the home. The tirelessness, spontaneity, and 
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cheer of the American women in their war activities is no less 
remarkable than their capacity for organization and co-operation. 
Cutting across and uniting all groups, the community war work 
taught many valuable lessons of co-operation in social effort. 

The varied and educative war activities of the community 
did more than give an outlet to the pent-up patriotic impulses of 
all sorts of people. The work of volunteers has given to tens of 
thousands a new spirit of service and has enriched the country 
with a veritable army of persons of some degree of training and 
experience in civic enterprises. The spoken conviction of Ameri- 
can business that association and partnership are the necessary 
relation in industry has its basis in the personal activity of the busi- 
ness man in war work as well as in the fear of impending industrial 
revolt. The Baltimore business man with a three-hundred-a-day 
income who served sandwiches in a soldiers’ club was being trained 
for the personal relation in industry. In the temporary alliances 
of war work an understanding developed that may yet become the 
basis for permanent harmonious relationships. A widespread 
though not always articulate spirit of social service exists. Sharp 
lines of social, religious, and racial cleavage have to a degree 
faded. 

The development and outlook of the returned soldier and sailor 
have also had a wholesome influence on the community mind. 
The folks at home understand that the soldier and sailor have had a 
unique and broadening experience. The draft brought into the 
military organization a remarkable cosmopolitanism. Many an 
outfit learned its Americanism in the trenches. Army life was a 
liberal education because it provided each man with the technical 
training of warfare and the cultural influences of music, drama, 
reading, religion, and social intercourse in camp and city. How- 
ever, the chief lesson that the soldier and sailor themselves say 
they have learned alike from the monotonous grind of the training 
camp and the acutely poignant trial of battle is that of comrade- 
ship. Returned to civil life, they mean to have a part in building 
a new humanity on the basis of the fine fraternity of the military 
and naval life. This point of view is having no uncertain influence 
on the community in this period of reconstruction. 
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The imaginative recreation so generously utilized everywhere 
has had a great influence in the community. Mass singing has 
served to melt the ice of civic indifference and has become the fore- 
runner of co-operative activities of more substantial character. 
“People act less on reasoned conviction than on the spur of 
emotional or instinctive attitudes.” The harmony of large diverse 
groups singing with one purpose results in united civic activities. 
Community drama, pageantry, and amateur theatricals have also 
had their socializing influence. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the spirit of play was abroad in 
the land far more during the war than before. This was the result 
of the camp athletic games and the attempt of the community to 
provide recreation for the soldier and the sailor. The community 
not only provided athletic contests, games, parties, and dances, but 
participated in these activities with their soldier and sailor guests. 
Joining in the game had the same fine socializing effect as com- 
munity singing. Team play, harmony, brotherliness, and co- 
operation were the visible effects. Understanding, sympathy, 
postponement of individual to collective ends are the social by- 
products of collective play. 

The popularity of the community house as a memorial is partly 
accounted for by the popularity of the soldiers’ club the country 
over. The club in town and the hut at camp came to represent 
warmth, good cheer, camaraderie, and the spirit of brotherhood. 
They had something of the home touch. Returned from the 
service the soldier and sailor naturally favor a permanent institu- 
tion of a similar character. The community, too, became 
accustomed to the club as a common gathering place, since it was 
there they assembled to entertain the men in the service. More- 
over, the club represented the labor and the love of the many 
different groups who had a part in making it possible. An invest- 
ment in a common house for the whole citizenship is a logical 
consequence of an investment in a club for a part of the citizen- 
ship that had donned the uniform. An additional cause of popu- 
larity of the community house is the powerful conviction that 
such a building is most symbolic of a living democracy and of the 
American spirit in the war. 
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The patriotic spirit in the country was not always articulate, 
not always well directed. Hospitable impulses and efforts were 
often wasted in overlapping. However, the government set in 
motion in the community civilian agencies which helped to make 
practical and productive the spontaneous spirit of service without 
superimposing authority or crushing initiative. The War Camp 
Community Service, in particular, functioned as a co-ordinating 
and stimulating agency, a clearing house for recreational activities 
provided for the soldier and sailor. A non-sectarian, non-partisan 
agency, it was able to teach many communities the art of doing 
things together with dispatch and effectiveness. It could not 
create community spirit, but it helped the community to apply it. 

No institution worth the name in the community but has felt 
the impress of an enlarged community sense. The church could 
not but be stirred to self-examination as it was drawn more and 
more into the community activities of war work. The direct 
contacts of the Y.M.C.A., Knights of Columbus, and the Jewish 
Welfare Board—the agencies of the church—with the men in 
the service contributed immensely to the lesson. No chamber of 
commerce could meet the innumerable calls of the community 
without enlarging its social ideals. No club could open its doors 
to the soldier and sailor or promote a liberty loan without imbibing 
some of the spirit of a larger brotherhood. No refined home 
could receive an awkward, rough-shod farmer lad without being 
drawn closer to him and his kind. War activities made for practi- 
cal neighborliness. 

The country has begun reconstruction with a generous force of 
community spirit which will make for sanity, safety, and enhanced 
national efficiency if utilized. Shall the rich resources of trained 
personality in every community be demobilized and dismissed ? 
Shall the spirit of unity and brotherhood go to waste? Will the 
warm impulses for service, which the war stirred in so many people, 
be permitted to dry up? 

Ill 

The intelligent application of the war-inspired enthusiasm and 
fervor for the community good to a sane program is the urgent 
task of the present. Far too many citizens, failing the glamor 
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and romance of the war motive, have already relapsed into pre- 
war indifference. Wisely guided, the spirit of neighborliness will 
not vanish into thin air but will crystallize in substantial opportuni- 
ties for a larger life for the average citizen. 

A practical plan of community service must have its chief 
inspiration and support not in a superimposed program but in 
local initiative. While many isolated and socially and economically 
poor communities will welcome a community service institute 
sent out by the state government, yet the towns and cities and 
even some rural districts will be averse to outside interference. 
In the main, each community must work out its own salvation. 
Local pride has been accentuated by the self-revelation brought 
about by war activities. A central and stimulating agency there 
may be, which will circulate successful ideas and methods or even 
furnish skilled community workers on request. But the service 
of the clearing-house cannot be thrust upon the community. 

Community action must be as practical as it is spontaneous. 
The basis of community service must be organized friendship. 
Many cities that have a wealth of institutions, agencies, and 
societies that represent the finest motives of Christian spirit and 
friendship seldom have effected co-ordination and co-operation. 
They work at cross-purposes, overlap, waste effort. The basis of 
team success is the absolute performance by each member of the 
duty assigned him. The secret of a real neighborhood life is the 
acceptance of the personal responsibilities for which each indi- 
vidual is peculiarly qualified. 

The objective of the community movement is, briefly put, a 
larger life for everybody. It means better moral, industrial, and 
social conditions, more production and productivity, more play 
and recreation, better health and better education, more adequate 
neighborhood expression. It means Americanization that will 
teach American ideas, customs, standards of living, democratic 
traditions, and social life as well as the English language. Com- 
munity service may not fuse eccleciastical organizations but it 
can unite churches in a wide range of community projects that 
imperil no special religious doctrine. The community will work 
for a healthful and profitable use of leisure time, by the provision 
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of parks, playgrounds, baths, municipal playhouses, community 
houses, museums, art galleries, libraries, band concerts, community 
singing, and pageants. The joint consideration of housing con- 
ditions, health, and employment may lead quickly to the orderly 
and friendly consideration and settlement of problems of wages, 
hours, profit-sharing, industrial management, and partnership. 

The attainment of such an objective calls for a facile and 
adaptable organization of community resources. No organization 
of an institutional character can organize community spirit and 
make it function in practical ways. The first instinct of an institu- 
tion is self-perpetuation. It demands a loyalty to itself that 
ultimately narrows its possibilities. It is essentially conservative 
and static. Only a community agency can successfully co-ordinate 
and stimulate community activity. It must aim at service, results; 
be content to accomplish in the name of other organizations; be 
dynamic, progressive, objective. It must guide, rather than domi- 
nate; point the way, suggest; act as a clearing-house for practical 
ideas from without; dispense methods, not means. It cannot create 
community spirit, but can harness that spirit to practical pro- 
grams. The community agency is the transformer into which is 
poured the combined genius and social force of the community and 
from which issues forth forms of practical service that warm and 
brighten the life of every citizen. 

Whatever the name or character of the agency, it must be 
representative. In cosmopolitan and heterogeneous neighbor- 
hoods, an organization of sectarian, political, or social bias is 
obviously impractical. A truly representative body is practical 
in any community; that the war demonstrated. The community 
committee, commission, or council, representing the humblest as 
well as the proudest, may approach any problem fearlessly and 
openly. It seeks through the community to do the practical 
things that make for human happiness. Municipal legislation as 
well as private initiative are its tools. It utilizes existing social 
machinery and creates new machinery only when necessary. The 
school, the community center, the church, the association, the club, 
the home, the individual are the working members of the great 
community team. 
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Unless the schools, in their teaching, catch up the new ideals 
of association and neighborliness, community spirit will eventually 
die. The old individualistic ideals must not be instilled into the 
minds of the pupils to the exclusion of the new conception of the 
necessity and glory of co-operative action. Each child must 
grow up realizing that he is a responsible member of a neighbor- 
hood and must be taught the how as well as the why of community 
service. The community center should inculcate citizenship in 
terms of civic activity, an American attitude of mind, and a well- 
rounded life as well as in terms of the three R’s. 

A well-rounded life has its play time. Recreation as an end 
in itself and as an approach to more vital social developments has 
come to stay. Community singing, plays, pageantry, and physical 
recreation must be stimulated among adults as well as among the 
youth. The outlet to physical and moral energy that the play of 
the camp and the game of warfare furnished the soldier and sailor 
must hereafter be provided the average citizen through con- 
structive relaxation. Physical sport and imaginative recreation 
helped to produce good soldiers. They will help to make good 
citizens. 

The church, the club, and the association as well as the school 
must prepare to play a larger part in the community life than they 
have heretofore. They must participate directly in many of the 
everyday problems of the everyday man and inspire their individual 
constituents to activity in others. While the church cannot trans- 
form itself into a settlement or nursery and continue to fulfill its 
own distinctive mission, yet it can have a large part in making the 
community function through its influence and teaching. The busi- 
ness men’s association, the social club, the Grange, must broaden 
their activities to include adherent as well as inherent community 
interests. In community service, every participating organization 
will find a larger life; they will not be cramped or restricted. 
Neighborliness pays. 

Says Mazzini: ‘‘We must make ourselves strong and great 
again by association.’”’ The war has created the sentiment for 
unity and fraternity and has revealed the method. Its termination 
has released rich resources in dedicated personality which have 
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the power to make civic achievement possible. The time is ripe 
for community service. All political creeds, social groups, reli- 
gious sects agree to it in principle. The approval of both labor 
and capital is a safe guaranty of its success, if wisely handled. If 
an autonomous expression of the community conscience, functioning 
through a representative agency and projecting a practical program, 
it will operate successfully. It should tend to make more articulate 
the desires and aspirations of the common people and help them 
to realization. {+t should teach the lesson of mutual responsibility 
and brotherhood. It should interpret each group of the community 
to every other group. It should utilize to the full the newly dis- 
covered capacities of that great body of citizens who labored in war 
work at home and also of the men who defended the nation’s honor 
on land and sea. It should make for stability, justice, neighborli- 
ness. It should do its work so well that ultimately it will cease 
to have need for existence because it will have taught the govern- 
ment how to function fully in every phase of community life. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in 
preparation in American universities and colleges is the compilation of 
the returns from letters sent by the editors of the Journal to departments 
of sociology. The dates given indicate the probable year in which the 
degree will be conferred. The name of the college or university in italics 
refers to the institution where the theses or dissertations are in progress. 


List oF DocroRAL DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Gertrude B. Austin, B.S. Grinnell. “Leadership in the Woman Suffrage 
Movement in New York City.” 1920. Columbia. 

I. W. Ayusawa, A.B. Haverford; A.M. Columbia. “International Labor 
Legislation.” 1920. Columbia. 

Frank Clyde Baker, A.B. Oberlin; B.D. Yale; LL.B. New York Law School; 
LL.M. New York University Law School. “A Statistical Study of the 


Local Distribution of Voting on Constitutional Amendments by the 
Population of New York City.” 1920. Columbia. 

Georgia Baxter, A.B. Denver; A.M. California. “A Statistical Study of 
Non-Support and Desertion.” 1921. Bryn Mawr. 

Herman H. Beneke, A.B. Miami; A.M. Chicago. ‘“‘The Concept of Graft.” 
1920. Chicago. 

William Arthur Berridge, A.B. Harvard; A.M. Harvard. “The Risk of 
Unemployment.” 1921. Harvard. 

Martin Hayes Bickham, A.B. Pennsylvania; A.M. Chicago. ‘‘The Social 
Evolution of Democracy.” 1921. Chicago. 

Walter Blaine Bodenhafer, A.B. Indiana; LL.B. Indiana; A.M. Kansas. 
“Réle of Group Concept in Ward and Modern Sociology.” 1920. 
Chicago. 

Emerson O. Bradshaw, Ph.B. Chicago; M.A. Chicago. “Social Forces 
Affecting the Life of the Industrial Community.” 1920. Chicago. 

Barnett Robert Brickner, B.S. Columbia; A.M. Columbia. “Community 
Organization of the Jews in Cincinnati.” 1921. Cincinnati. 

Thomas I. Brown, A.B. Clark College; M.A. Clark University. “American 
Business Mores during the Last Quarter of the Nineteenth Century.” 
1921. Clark. 
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Agnes Mary Hadden Brynes, A.B. Northwestern; A.M. Columbia. “Indus- 
trial Home Work in Pennsylvania.” 1920. Bryn Mawr. 

Ginevra Capocelli, A.B. Naples; A.M. Columbia. “The Influence of the 
War on Italy.” 1920. Columbia. 

Niles Carpenter, A.B. Northwestern; M.A. Northwestern. ‘Guild Social- 
ism.” 1920. Harvard. 

Archibald B. Clark, A.B. Reed. ‘‘The Popular Vote as an Index of Soli- 
darity.” 1921. Columbia. 

Bertha W. Clark, A.B. George Washington; A.M. Columbia. “Attitude of 
Foreigners in America toward Our Educational System.” 1922. Min- 
nesota. 

Mary O. Cowper, A.B. Drury; A.M. Kansas. ‘The History of Woman 
Suffrage in Kansas.” 1921. Chicago. 

Frieda Opal Daniel, A.B. Drake. “A Social Survey of an Industrial Area, 
Chicago.” 1921. Chicago. 

Stanley P. Davies, A.B. Bucknell. “Racial Assimilation in a Community in 
the Anthracite Coal Region.” 1921. Columbia. 

Jerome Davis, A.M. Columbia. “Russians in the United States.” 1921. 
Columbia. 

Jerome B. Davis, A.B. Oberlin. “The Russian Slav in America.” 1921. 
Wisconsin. 

C. A. Dawson, A.B. Aciadia. ‘“‘The Social Nature of Thinking.” 1922. 
Chicago. 

Frederick G. Detwiler, B.D. Rochester Theological Seminary; A.B., A.M. 
Denison. ‘‘A Study of the Negro Press in the United States.”’ 1921. 
Chicago. 

Julius Drachsler, B.S. City College of New York; A.M. Columbia. “Eth- 
nogamy in New York City: A Study of Amalgamation of Foreign Nation- 
alties.”” 1920. Columbia. 

Z. T. Egardner, A.B. Basel; A.M. Cincinnati. ‘‘ Problems of Socialization, 
Democratization, and Americanization in an Urban Community.” 
1920. Chicago. 

Frieda Fligelman, A.B. Wisconsin. “The Principle of Participation—A 
Critique of ‘Les Fonctiones Mentales dans les Sociétés Inferieures.’ ”’ 
1921. Columbia. 

W. E. Garnett, A.B. Cornell; A.M. Peabody. “Social Survey of Albermarle 
County, Virginia.” 1920. Wisconsin. 

Jacob A. Goldberg, A.B. City College of New York. ‘“‘Social Treatment of 
the Insane.” 1920. Columbia. 

George E. Hartmann, A.B. Cincinnati. “‘Race Consciousness: A Function 
of Race Prejudice, with Particular Reference to the American Negro.” 
1920. Chicago. 

H. B. Hawthorne, A.B. Iowa Agricultural College. “The Comparative 

Efficiency of Rural Communities.” 1921. Wisconsin. 
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Joyce O. Hertzler, A.B. Baldwin-Wallace; A.M. Wisconsin. ‘Social Utopias 
and Utopianism.” 1920. Wisconsin. 

Roy Hinman Holmes, A.B. Hillsdale; A.M. Michigan. “The Farm in 
Democracy.” 1920. Michigan. 

Jakub Horak, Ph.B. Chicago. “A Study of Czecho-Slovak Community 
Organization in Chicago.” 1920. Chicago. 

Gwendolyn Hughes, A.B. Nebraska; A.M. Nebraska. ‘Mothers in Industry; 
a Study in Causation.” 1920. Bryn Mawr. 

Uichi Iwasaki, LL.B. Kansas; A.M. Columbia. “Phases of Social Organi- 
zation in Japan, 1911-1919.” 1920. Columbia. 

C. C. Jansen, A.B. Taylor; A.M. Kansas. ‘‘The Americanization of German- 
Russian Mennonites in Central Kansas.” 1921. Chicago. 

Glenn R. Johnson, A.B. Reed. ‘‘The American Newspaper as an Indicator 
of Social Forces.” 1920. Columbia. 

Frederick Jones, B.S. Virginia Polytechnic Institute; A.B. Richmond; A.M. 
Columbia. ‘“‘ Measure of Forms of Political Progress.”” 1921. Columbia. 

S. C. Kincheloe, A.B. Drake; A.M. Chicago. “The Psychology of Leader- 
ship.” 1922. Chicago. 

Ada Ruth Kuhn, A.B. Nebraska; A.M. Nebraska. ‘Mothers in Industry; 
a Study in Effect.” 1921. Bryn Mawr. 

Dan H. Kulp, A.B., A.M. Brown. ‘The Chinese Family.” 1921. Chicago. 

C. S. Laidman, A.B. Manitoba. “A Study of the Institutional Church in 
Chicago.” 1920. Chicago. 

Charles E. Lively, A.B. Nebraska; A.M. Nebraska. ‘The Social Life of the 
Rural Community in Its Relation to Types of Agriculture.” 1922. 
Minnesota. 

Roderick D. McKenzie, A.B. Manitoba; A.M. Chicago. ‘‘The Social Study 
of the Neighborhood.” 1920. Chicago. 

Benjamin Malzberg, B.S. City College of New York. “Causes of Crime.” 
1921. Columbia. 

May Baker Marsh, A.B., A.M. Michigan. “Folkways in Art.” 1921. 
Columbia. 

Anne Harold Martin, Ph.B. Chicago. “The Conflict Myth.” 1922. Chicago. 

Bruce Lee Melvin, A.B. Missouri; A.M. Missouri. “The Social Structure 

. and Function of the American Village.” 1920. Missouri. 

Richard Stockton Meriam, A.B. Harvard. ‘“‘Development of Trade Union- 
ism in Imperial Germany.” 1921. Harvard. 

Else Milner Michod, A.B. Chicago; M.A. Chicago. ‘“‘The Woman Offender.’’ 
1921. Chicago. 

Ralph W. Nelson, A.B. Phillips; A.M. Kansas; B.D. Yale. ‘Elements of 
the Social Theory of Jesus.” 1921. Chicago. 

Clemens Niemi, A.B. Minnesota; A.M. Chicago. ‘‘The Finnish Element in 
the American Population.” 1921. Chicago. 
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Hazel Grant Ormsbee, A.B. Cornell. “The Juvenile Labor Exchange in 
the United States and England, with a Statistical Analysis of Records 
in the Philadelphia Bureau of Compulsory Education.” 1921. Bryn 
Mawr. 

Maurice Thomas Price, A.B, Chicago. ‘‘The Technique of Religious Propa- 
ganda.” 1921. Chicago. 

Samuel Henry Prince, A.B., A.M. Toronto. “Catastrophe and Social Organi- 
zation.” 1920. Columbia. 

Clarence E. Rainwater, A.B., A.M. Drake. ‘“‘The Neighborhood Center.” 
1921. Chicago. 

S. C. Ratcliffe, A.B. Mount Allison; A.M. Alberta. ‘The Historical Develop- 
ment of Poor Relief Legislation in Illinois.” 1921. Chicago. 

Ellery F. Reed, A.B. Lenox; A.M. Clark. “Causes and Control of Radical- 
ism.” 1921. Illinois. 

Frank Alexander Ross, Ph.B. Yale; A.M. Columbia. “A Study of the 
Application of Statistical Methods to Sociological Problems.” 1920. 
Columbia. 

G. S. H. Rossouw, A.B. Cape of Good Hope; A.M. Chicago. “Nationalism 
and Folk Language.” 1921. Chicago. 

Herbert Newhard Shenton, A.B. Dickinson; A.M. Columbia; B.D. Drew. 
“Collective Decision.” 1920. Columbia. 

Ernest Hugh Shideler, A.B. Ottawa; M.A. Chicago. “Social Heredity.” 
1922. Chicago. 

Russell Gordon Smith, A.B. Richmond; A.M. Columbia. “A Sociological 
Study of Opinion in the United States.” 1921. Columbia. 

William C. Smith, A.B. Grand Island; A.M. Chicago. ‘Conflict and Fusion 
of Cultures as Typified by the Ao Nagas of Northeast India.” 1920. 
Chicago. 

Donald R. Taft, A.B. Clark. “The Réle of Sympathy in Labor Organi- 
zations.”” 1921. Columbia. 

J. Franklin Thomas, A.B. Beloit. ‘Theories concerning the Influence of 
Physical Environment upon Society.” 1920. Columbia. 

Donna Fay Thompson, A.B., A.M. Indiana. “The Birth-Rate in College 
Graduates’ Families.” 1921. Columbia. 

Frederic M. Thrasher, A.B. De Pauw; A.M. Chicago. ‘‘The Boy Scout 
Movement as a Socializing Agency.” 1020. Chicago. 

Sumis Uesugi, A.M. Chicago. “The Family in Japan.” 1921. Chicago. 

Amey Eaton Watson (Mrs. Frank D.), A.B. Women’s College, Brown; A.M. 
Pennsylvania. ‘Social Treatment of [Illegitimate Mothers.” 1921. 
Bryn Mawr. 

Comer M. Woodward, A.B. Emory; A.M., D.B. Chicago. “‘A Case Study 
of Successful Rural Churches.” 1921. Chicago. 

Thomas Jackson Woofter, A.B. Georgia. ‘Rural Organization and Negro 

Migration.” 1920. Columbia. 
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Fred Roy Yoder, A.B. Lenoir; A.M. North Carolina. “The Social Aspects 
of Farm Tenancy.” 1920. Missouri. 

Oscar B. Ytrehus, A.B. North Dakota. “A Study of the Scandinavian 
American Press.” 1921. Chicago. 

Tinn Hugh Yu, A.B. Maine; M.A. Clark. ‘Social Evolution and Social 
Control in China.” 1920. Clark. 

A. C. Zumbrunnen, A.B. Central; A.M. Missouri. ‘“‘The Community Church: 
A New Expression of the Movement for Denominational Unity.” 1920. 
Chicago. 


List oF MASTERS’ DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Ruth Babcock, B.S. New York Teachers College. “A Study of a Public 
School as a Social Force in an Italian Neighborhood.” 1920. Columbia. 

Gladys Norton Beaumont, A.B. Nebraska. ‘Administration of Juvenile 
Court Law in Nebraska.” 1920. Nebraska. 

Myrtle Disie Berry, A.B. Nebraska. “Effect of War on Legislation Relating 
to Foreigners.”’ 1921. Nebraska. 

David A. Bridge, A.B. Southern California. ‘Recreation Center District of 
Los Angeles.” 1920. Southern California. 

Ralph F. Burnight, A.B. Southern California. “‘The Japanese Problem in 
Rural Los Angeles County.” 1920. Southern California. 

Anna Marghuerite Cameron, A.B. Nebraska. “Borderlinity: A Study of 
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Chicago. 

Grace Challman, A.B. Minnesota. ‘The Use of Leisure Time by the Italians 
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Winifred Chappell, Ph.B. Northwestern. ‘Industrial Missions.” 1920. 
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Development of Social Attitudes.” 1920. Chicago. 
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canization of the Foreign Born in a Typical American Community.” 
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in Columbus.” 1921. Ohio State. 

Henderson Hamilton Donald, A.B. Howard. “An Interpretation of Negro 
Migration in 1916-18.” 1920. Yale. 

Elizabeth Downing, A.B. Trinity. ‘After-Care Methods in Dealing with 
Children in Catholic Institutions.” 1920. Columbia. 

Edwin F. Dummeier, A.B. Louisiana State University. ‘Financing Public 
Education in Colorado.” 1921. Colorado. 

M. Eutropia Flannery, A.B. Marquette. “Biblical Influence on Modern 
Novels.” 1920. Loyola. 

Arabel F. Forbes, B.S. New York Teachers College. ‘“‘The Labor Problem 
of Ulster County of New York State.”” 1920. Columbia. 

Katherine A. Fox, B.E. Wisconsin. ‘“‘Democracy in Merchant Gilds of 
Middle Ages.” 1921. Loyola. 

Edward Frazier, A.B. Clark. ‘New Currents of Thought among Our 
Negro Population.” 1920. Clark. 

A. A. Frederick, A.B. Beloit. ‘“‘A Study of the Personality of the Workman 
in Machine Industry.” 1920. Chicago. 
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Mary B. Garvin, A.B. Illinois. ‘Fifty Years of Progress toward Church 
Unity in the United States.”” 1920. Tilinois. 
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Columb Gilfillan, A.B. Pennsylvania. ‘Successful Social Prophecy in the 
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Olive Hardwick, A.B. Agnes Scott. ‘The American Newspaper as a Social 
Force.” 1920. Columbia. 

Ralph Harshman, A.B. Ohio Northern. “Racial Contacts in Columbus.” 
1920. Ohio State. 

James Noble Holsen, A.B. Butler. “The Public Lands, 1860-1900.” 1920. 
Indiana. 

Frank C. Irwin, A.B. Saskatchewan. ‘Canadian Industrial Disputes Act.” 
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Helen Rankin Jeter, A.B. California. “A Summary of Juvenile Court Legis- 
lation in the United States.”” 1920. Chicago. 

Ernest Jones, A.B. Missouri. “Survey of the Rural Churches of Randolph 
County, Missouri.” 1920. Missouri. 

Fay B. Karpf, B.S. Northwestern. “History and Development of Jewish 
Philanthropy in Chicago.”” 1921. Chicago. 

Frances M. Kilpatrick, A.B. Northwestern. ‘A Sociological Study of Femi- 
nism.” 1920. Chicago. ; 

Ellis L. Kirkpatrick. B.S. Iowa State Agricultural. “Social Life of the ‘Bre- 
thern’: A Study of the English River Community, Iowa.” 1920. Kansas. 

Olive P. Kirschner, A.B. Boston. “The Italians in Los Angeles.” 1920. 
Southern California. 

E. T. Krueger, A.B. Illinois; B.D. Chicago Theological Seminary. “The 
Problem of the Function of the College.” 1921. Chicago. 

Shiko Kusama, Ph.B. Chicago. ‘Public Opinion and the Japanese Press in 
the United States.” 1920. Chicago. 

Charles M. Larcomb, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan. “Survey of Free Placement in 
Chicago.” 1920. Chicago. 

Henrietta Larson, A.B. St. Olaf. ‘The Social Significance of the Non-Partisan 
League.” 1920. Columbia. 

O. R. Lavers, A.B. Queens. ‘“‘The Social Significance of Housing.” 1920. 
Chicago. 

Amy Jane Leazenby, B.S. Missouri. ‘‘Day Nurseries as an Agency in Child 
Care.” 1920. Chicago. 

Celeste Legér, A.B. Chicago. ‘Bibliography of Catholic Periodicals.”” 1920. 
Loyola. 

Cynthia B. Lewis, B.S. New York Teachers College. ‘The Society of Friends 
in the War. A Sociological Study.” 1920. Columbia. 

Chi Li, A.B. Clark College. ‘‘The Problem of Individual Differences.” 1920. 
Clark. 

Elsie McCartney, A.B. Trinity. ‘The Development of the Juvenile Court 
Movement.” 1920. Columbia. 

Emma C. Martin, A.B. Butler. ‘A Study of Leadership. Woman in the 
Professions.” 1920. Columbia. 

Harold Shepard Matthews, A.B. Grinnell. “‘The Influence of the Missionary 
on the Social Conditions of China.” 1920. Chicago. 
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Miners of Columbia, Missouri.” 1920. Missouri. 
ma” Olga M. Meloy, A.B. Dickinson. “‘A Recreation Survey of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.” 1920. Chicago. 
)20. Frankie Merson, A.B. Bates. ‘Recent Tendencies in the Labor Movement 
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- John Alexander Morrison, B.S. Lewis Institute. ‘A History of the Salvation 
Army from 1880 to the Present.” 1920. Chicago. 
Iph Marguerite Munroe, A.B. Southern California. ‘Caring for Orphans in 
ish Los Angeles County.” 1920. Southern California. 
Elizabeth Carle Nelson, A.B. Texas. “‘Economic Organization of the Eskimo 
and Chukchee.” 1920. Texas. 
Marian Neuls, A.B. Southern California. “Home Service in Los Angeles.” 
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y “The Significance for Missions of Hindu Social Attitudes.” 1920. 
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Earl Truman Sechler, A.B. Drury College; S.B. Springfield Normal. ‘The 
Attitude of the Prophets toward Wealth.” 1920. Chicago. 

Clifford R. Shaw, A.B. Adrian. ‘Family Disintegration as a Contributing 
Factor in Juvenile Delinquency.” 1920. Chicago. 
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Gilbert H. Smith, A.B. Trinity. “Denominational Activities at the State 
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Katherine Tighe, A.B. Vassar. ‘‘The Unplaceable Child.” 1920. Minnesota. 

Arthur Van Dervort, A.B. Hiram. ‘Was Sumner Fatalistic?” 1920. 
Columbia. 

Thomas F. Walsh, A.B. St. Joseph’s. “A Study of the Increased Wages and 
of the Increased Leisure of the Working Class in a Catholic Parish in 
Upper Manhattan.” 1920. Columbia. 

Frank Bird Ward, Ph.B. Denison. ‘An Interpretation of the Chartist Move- 
ment.” 1920. Cincinnati. 

Frank Dale Warren, A.B. Princeton. ‘‘Causes of Migration.”” 1920. Co- 
lumbia. 

Mabel Ranney Wheeler, A.B. Kansas. ‘‘The Germanic Element in Kansas: 
Its Significance to the State.” 1920. Kansas. 

Elizabeth K. Wilson, A.B. Kansas. ‘“‘The Development and Value of the 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 
publication. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WorK 


The National Conference of Social Work held April 14-21 in New 
Orleans was both a revelation of the progress of social work in the 
South and an impetus to its growth in the future. A further indication 
of the fundamental nature of this social interest is the opening and expan- 
sion of departments of sociology in several universities and colleges in 
southern states. A feature of the conference was the increased interest 
in training for social work. One session of the Division on Organizing 
of Social Forces was devoted to this subject. Professor R. J. Colbert, 
at present educational director of the Gulf Division, American Red 
Cross, spoke on “Training and Action in Social Work,’’ and Porter 
R. Lee, director of the New York School of Social Work, gave a paper 


on ‘Providing Teaching Material.’”’ The Association of Training 
Schools of Social Work also held an open session on the relation of 
field work to the training of social workers. 

Among the sociologists present at the conference, the following / 
read papers: Professor Lee Bidgood, University of Alabama, “The 
Place of the Juvenile Court in the Care of Dependent Children”’; 
Professor A. J. Todd, University of Minnesota, ‘The Responsibility 
of Social Workers as the Interpreters of Industrial Problems” and 
“Desired Minimum of Sociological Insight for Workers with Delin- 
quents”; Professor Alfred Arvold, University of North Dakota, 
“Citizenship through Dramatic and Art Interests”; Professor E. C. 
Lindeman, North Carolina College for Women, ‘The Organization and 
Maintenance of Recreation in Rural Communities’’; Professor Frederick 
Seidenburg, Loyola University, “Federations of Catholic Charities”; 
Professor Robert E. Park, University of Chicago, ‘‘ The Foreign Language 
Press and Social Progress.’’ 


THE SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


The Southern Sociological Congress held its ninth annual con- 
vention in Washington, D.C., May 9-13. The president, Bishop 
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Theodore Bratton of Mississippi, presided. Among those who made 
addresses were: Dr. Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago; 
Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri; Dr. 
Edward T. Devine, of New York City; Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale 
University; Dr. Samuel Zane Batten, of Philadelphia; Dr. R. R. 
Moton, president of Tuskegee Institute; Mr. George W. Coleman, of 
Boston; Dr. Livingston Farrand, of the American Red Cross; Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, Washington, D.C.; Dr. William L. Poteat, North Carolina; 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, of the Federal Public Heaith 
Service; Dr. Worth M. Tippy, of the Federal Council of Churches; 
and Rev. J. Fort Newton, recently of City Temple of London. 

Professor Ellwood was chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
and among the important resolutions adopted was one asking Congress 
to establish a federal Department of Education and Health, with a 
cabinet officer at its head. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. L. H. Haney, formerly with the Federal Trade Commission, 
has been appointed specialist in economic research in the Bureau of 
Markets of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. He will conduct 
costs-of-marketing studies relating to certain representative agricultural 
products. The necessity for these studies is daily more apparent, 
and Dr. Haney’s economic investigations of prices and price control 
during the period of the war, as well as his earlier studies, fit him pecu- 
liarly for this work. Dr. Haney’s publications include History of Eco- 
nomic Thought, 1911; Business Organization and Combination, 1913; 
Report on the Price of Gasoline in 1915, 1917; and Price Fixing in the 
United States during the War, 1919. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

The Southern Branch of the University of California will be held 
at Los Angeles from June 21 to July 31. Dr. A. B. Wolfe, professor of 
economics and sociology in the University of Texas, gives courses in 
general sociology and industrial reconstruction. John Collier, formerly 
director of the New York Training School for Community Work, in 
connection with Mr. R. Justin Miller, assistant executive officer of the 
state Commission of Immigration and Housing, offers courses in immi- 
gration and community organization. Professor Ira B. Cross gives a 
course in contemporary social problems. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Under the leadership of Professor Robert E. Park, the Society for 
Social Research of the University of Chicago was organized during the 
Winter Quarter. According to the constitution adopted, “The pur- 
pose of the society is to bring about the co-operation of persons 
engaged in social research and social investigation.’”’ The main purpose 
of the society, at present, is to co-operate with and assist graduate 
students in research problems undertaken after they have left the 
University. In order to stimulate interest and promote efficiency in 
research and investigation the society will act as a clearing-house of 
investigation and research, will collect bibliographies and pamphlet 
literature, and formulate methods. There will be an advisory com- 
mittee to assist members in research problems. This committee will 
promote the publication of standard works in research and investigation. 

At the last meeting of the school year of the Sociology Club Professor 
Arthur J. Todd of the University of Minnesota, at present director of 
Industrial Relations, B. Kuppenheimer and Company, gave an address 
on the subject “The World-War and Social Progress.” 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

Professor John M. Mecklin, of the University of Pittsburgh, has 
accepted a chair in sociology in this institution. He will be associated 
with Professor E. B. Woods, the head of the department, in expanding 
the work in sociology. Harcourt Brace and Howe announce among 
their new books An Introduction to Social Ethics; A Study of the Social 
Conscience in a Democracy, by Professor Mecklin. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Professor Newell L. Sims has recently published The Rural Com- 
munity, a compilation of materials upon the various aspects of rural life. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 

Mr. Ernest H. Shideler, of the University of Chicago, has accepted 
the position of associate professor and acting head of the newly estab- 
lished department of economics and sociology. During the past year 
Professor Shideler has been engaged in working out and teaching high- 
school courses in social science in the University High School of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 
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LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
Mr. Fred A. Conrad, of the University of Chicago, who has had 
charge of the work in sociology at the University of Cincinnati during 
the spring quarter, has been appointed to the headship of the depart- 
ment of sociology. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


In the June issue of The Historical Outlook, a journal for readers, 
students, and teachers of history, Professor Ross L. Finney has an article 
on the subject “Course in General History from the Sociologists’ Stand- 
point.” This paper will be of interest to sociologists because it is an 
elaboration of the point of view presented to the American Sociological 
Society at its last meeting by the Committee on Teaching of Sociology 
in the Grade and High Schools of America, of which Professor Finney was 
chairman. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 
Mr. A. F. Kuhlman, A.B., University of Chicago, 1916, now director 
of surveys of the Southern Division of the American Red Cross, Atlanta, 
Georgia, has been elected to an assistant professorship in sociology at 
the University of Missouri. Mr. Kuhlman will begin his work at the 


University of Missouri in September and will have charge of the practical 
social service courses. 


COLLEGE ScHOOL oF SociaAL WoRK 

Announcement is made of the retirement of Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett 
after sixteen years of service as director of the School of Social Work 
and professor of social economy in Simmons College. Dr. Brackett 
has been made professor emeritus. His place will be taken by Dr. 
Stuart A. Queen, now associate professor of social technology in Goucher 
College and director of educational service of the Potomac Division of 
the American Red Cross. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
During the summer quarter Professor H. E. Woolston will give 
courses in the principles of sociology and also conduct a senior seminar. 
Professor R. D. McKenzie, of the University of West Virginia, offers 
courses in community organization and in poverty and relief. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Dr. Henry D. Hall, of Weslyan College, Connecticut, has been 
appointed to give courses in labor problems and rural sociology during 
the summer term. Dr. E. B. Reuter, Goucher College, and Miss 
Julia Worthington, of Cincinnati, have been chosen by the Educational 
Service Department, Potomac Division, American Red Cross, to give 
courses in race problems and applied sociology for the summer quarter. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Announcement has been made by the Century Company of a new 
book by Professor Edward A. Ross, entitled Principles of Sociology. 
The interest of students of sociology in this work has been stimulated 
by several chapters from it which have appeared in recent issues of the 
American Journal of Sociology. 
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REVIEWS 


The Principles of Sociology. By EDwarpD ALSwortH Ross. The 
Century Co., 1920. Pp. xviii+708. 

Without slightest abatement of respect for the preparatory work 
that in the generation now passing has built up a meritorious sociological 
literature, I must confess the reaction that in this book sociology, as an 
exhibit of results in contrast with a discussion of methods, has at last 
arrived. Many men, widely scattered in time and space, have given 
more or less heed to the premonition that there is a point of view, if 
it could only be determined, from which instruction might be derived 
about essentials of human experience that the traditional sciences of 
society have overlooked. Since 1880 the number of men who have 
devoted themselves to search for this point of view, and to the develop- 
ment of a procedure appropriate to it as a point of departure, has 
increased at a rate approaching arithmetical proportion. Among these 
believers that the older social sciences had not fully exploited the evi- 
dence, profitable though thankless work was added to work year after 
year in locating a more promising base of operations and in elaborating 
a technique suited to the enterprise which the clearing outlook demanded. 
Incidental to this mostly methodological dead-work, many scholars who 
called themselves sociologists succeeded in bringing to light important 
facts and significant relationships of more or less permanent and general 
significance. These partial or tentative results, however, whether in one 
of the fields of concrete survey or in fundamentals, have accumulated 
at such widely separated spots that only a few specialists in social science 
have been able to grasp them in the aggregate, still less in correlation, or 
even to become distinctly aware of their existence. 

Now comes a book, not of methods, but of findings. It does not 
attempt to sum up all the results of sociological analysis. It sets in 
systematic order a large body of perceptions which appeal to the 
author as of prime importance. He does not claim that he has finished 
the task of interpreting human experience. He does claim that his 
system of analysis is a valid interpretation in itself, however much 
more interpretation the facts may turn out to bear. 

The book appeals to me as sufficient to convince all competent- 
minded persons not previously convinced that there are ranges of vital 
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human relationships which had almost wholly escaped the notice of the 
older types of social science. The life of men turns out to move in the 
course of incessant construction and destruction, arrangement and 
derangement of group situations. Sophistication about life conse- 
quently begins with ability to detect the phases of this process which 
are involved in the particular situations with which one is concerned. 

Accordingly Professor Ross begins his eye-opening program by 
introducing the actors in the human drama as “ The Social Population,” 
to be made intelligible by certain traits in their conditions and composi- 
tion. In Part II, under the title ‘“‘The Social Forces,” the author 
rapidly sketches the least exceptional influences that play within the 
orbits of human relationships. Then follows the bulk of the book— 
nearly five hundred pages—on “Social Processes.”’ Part IV, on “Social 
Products” traverses more familiar ground, and Part V, “Sociological 
Principles,” is the small fraction of the book which may interest the 
professional social scientist more than the layman. 

In Part III, “Social Processes,” Professor Ross introduces the 
reader to some forty types of reaction between people, any one of which 
may occur, after its kind, in the course of the most humdrum daily 
occupations no less than in exceptional and dramatic episodes. Essen- 
tially the same reaction, with differing proportions and modes of mani- 
festation, may be present in a session of the Grand General Staff and 
in a Friends’ Yearly Meeting; in the Council of Nicea and in the San 
Francisco Convention; in Buckingham Palace and in an east-side 
tenement. These are the things of which history is composed, but which 
the historians as a rule have notoriously neglected to notice. Professor 
Ross has not exhausted the catalogue of these typical reactions. On 
the contrary it seems to me that sociological analysis is likely to duplicate 
in its way the experience of astronomical technique in enlarging our 
conception of space. With each improvement of our technique, new 
vistas of human relationships uncatalogued and unexplored are appear- 
ing upon our field of vision. 

The book serves two chief purposes, and they are as different as 
science and popularization. In the first place, no one preparing to be 
a professional social scientist, whatever his particular division of labor, 
can afford to be ignorant of it, or even only superficially acquainted 
with it. Henceforth the student of social science who has not assimilated 
it is undertrained. But a danger signal is necessary. For anyone with 
rudimentarily developed social intelligence the book is such luring 
reading that it might easily seduce into the illusion that by reading it 
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one makes one’s self a sociologist. Eating a good dinner would be a 
co-ordinate claim to competence as a cook. Let no one flatter himself 
that one can do equally original and demonstrative sociological thinking 
of one’s own without the tedious discipline which supplies the technique 
and forms the judgment. 

On the other hand the book should be a great popular educator. 
Any high-school graduate with a mind for social relations, or anyone 
qualified to take a respectable part in trade-union discussions should 
find it gripping. It is essentially not a book for specialists but for 
everyone who is trying intelligently to find himself in the adventure of 
the common lot. 

If the number of the Journal for which this notice is scheduled 
were not already overdue, I should probably yield to the temptation 
to accept some of the implicit challenges in the book to methodological 
discussion. While, as already implied, Professor Ross has kept tech- 
nique well out of sight of the layman, the technologist will discover it, 
and the book is hardly likely to have a higher ratio of value for the 
non-professional public than it will have in provoking debate about 
method. 

At present a single instance must suffice. The first sentence of the 
book speaks truth, viz., “The traits and tendencies of society are in no 
small degree determined by its human composition.” It is equally 
true, however, that the traits and tendencies of human composition are 
in no small degree determined by society. To the layman in general and 
to most sociologists there is little or no choice between taking one’s 
departure from the one of these propositions or from the other. To the 
suspicious critic of method the preference which Professor Ross shows 
indicates that, while he has been doing more than one man’s share 
toward making the new procedure which we call by some variant of 
the name group psychology, that new procedure has not shifted his view- 
point as far as might be expected from the more conventional individual- 
istic outlook. From beginning to end of the book Professor Ross is 
talking about things that are of, for, and by groups, but I realized with 
something like a shock that he does not begin to take groups as the 
direct subject of discourse until the forty-eighth chapter (p. 575). 

In the present volume then Professor Ross is consistent with the 
judgment which he published fifteen years ago, that the group is not 
the true unit of investigation in sociology, but that the primordial fact 
is the social process (Foundations of Sociology, pp. 87-91). There is no 
doubt in my mind that social science as a whole would be abortive if 
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it were not served by techniques which begin their operations with 
phases of reality either genetically or logically antecedent to the human 
group. To my mind, however, the category “social process” is mean- 
ingless except as the group in motion. I cannot think of the group in 
motion without presupposing the group which is the subject of the 
motion. Accordingly, if I were composing a treatise on sociology today, 
my first sentence would be, Jn the beginning is the group. By “ begin- 
ning’ I should mean not the beginning of things, but the beginning of 
the strictly sociological aspect of things. 

Such considerations as these, however, are specialists’ stuff, and 
Professor Ross’s book is something bigger than specialists’ grist. It is 
a luminous revelation of realities of the common life. Sociologists may 
well be peculiarly proud of it, but it belongs in the larger literature 
which enlists all life and all the sciences of life to interpret life. 


ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Bolshevik Russia. By EvtenNeE ANTONELLI. Translated from 
The French by CHARLES A. CARROLL. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1920. Pp. xi+307. $2.00. 

This is an attempt at a fair account of the rise of bolshevism and an 
appraisal of what it did in Russia up to May, 1918. 

The detailed recital of events in chronological order is straightfor- 
ward and clear but for the confusion of names of individuals and of 
parties and factions which are almost meaningless to an ordinary reader 
in this country. The psychological analysis of the Russian is interest- 
ing, but its over-simplification makes one feel that it is inadequate. 
After describing the great destruction and the steady disintegration of 
nearly all traces of Western civilization the final prophecy is of “a 
democracy which will not be made up of gradual conquests, plucked by 
shreds from a plutocratic bourgeoisie, but which will build itself up out 
of the very stuff of the people, a democracy which will not descend from 
the powerful ones to the people, as in all present forms of society, but 
which will rise voluntarily and surely from the unorganized and unculti- 


vated folk to an organizing intelligence. 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Social Science in the Colleges.—The rise of social science is one of the most inter- 
esting features of modern intellectual development. A hundred years ago a few 
“intellectuals” interested themselves in the philosophy of history and in certain 
abstract theories of the state. Today the study of concrete social problems has 
acquired such a vogue as to be in serious danger of developing into a popular fad. 
During the past century the problems of government, of indauy, of education, and 
of every phase of common life have been greatly complicated. Social workers have 
come more and more to use the scientific method of getting at the fundamental causes 
of the evils in society. The scientific method as developed in the nineteenth century 
is something very different from the deductions and classifications of the old school 
men. It may be briefly summarized as (1) a statement of the problem, (2) seeking for 
a hypothesis, (3) collecting relevant data by observation and experiment for the 
purpose of testing the hypothesis, (4) revising the statements of problem and hypothe- 
sis in the light of new data, (5) the assembling of other data bearing on the revised 
hypothesis, and so on until (6) a working solution has been found. In a university, 
research work and the training of specialists frequently bulk large, but in a college 
these have very little place. Chief among the functions of the social science depart- 
ment in a college are these: to develop a healthy interest in social problems; to give 
information about social problems; to train habits of scientific study of social prob- 
lems; to offer vocational guidance, with special reference to social work, teaching, 
commerce and administration; to give preliminary or prevocational training for 
social work, teaching, commerce and administration; to furnish advice to public 
officials, social agencies, and the community at large.—-Stuart A. Queen, Bulletin of 
Goucher College, June, 1920. O. B. Y. 


Physiological Aspect of the Present Unrest.—In this article the present unrest 
will be looked upon as a social disease and the material factors connected with it are 
uncontrollable because of diseased morale. There are three stages in the analysis 
of the symptoms of the social disease. (1) Through the immediate influence of the 
war many of our traditional interests, attitudes, and habits were abandoned for the 
sake of loyalty. The laborers also found in the reduction of wages their status 
disturbed. The various organizations, such as the Socialist party, the Socialist 
Labor party, etc., whose program is one of antagonism to existent forms of government, 
took advantage of the war situation. Instead of using peaceful and legitimate means 
in seeking our ends we have accustomed ourselves in this great struggle to the argument 
of force. The war also stimulated our interest in the fundamental philosophy of life. 
(2) To what extent the present difficulties are legitimate results of pre-war tendencies. 
The industrial revolution and the change from individual to collective production 
resulted in mental changes, such as the loss of the feeling of individual responsibility 
on the part of the workman. The second phenomenon is the conflict between labor 
and capital produced by co-operative work based on self-interests of each group 
concerned and not on feeling of common interest. The weakening of governmental 
and religious authority has had somewhat unstabilizing influence on the people. 
(3) In the analysis of these phenomena the underlying psychological forces at work 
are the instincts of self-preservation and of preservation of species as expressed in the 

rocesses of adaptation of the civilian to sallecy life and of the soldier to civil life.— 
ohn T. MacCurdy, The Survey, March, 1920. a 


The Logical Implicates of the Community.—If the ideal human society is an all- 
inclusive community of individuals engaged in mutual co-operation, it must first of all 
rest upon a common understanding. For co-operation without understanding is not 
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the voluntary co-operation of free and rational beings. There are many kinds and 
degrees of understanding. If we call the more abstract understanding logical, we 
may speak of the more concrete as ethical and aesthetic. In comparison with fulness 
and richness of moral and aesthetic conditions, the merely logical implicates of the 
community must seem thin and abstract. Unless men are capable, in principle, of a 
logical understanding of one another, they cannot understand one another either 
ethically or aesthetically, since moral and aesthetic judgments also incorporate within 
them the forms of logical judgment. The foremost logical principle is that of identity. 
It is a principle which at one and the same time defines the individual mind’s con- 
tinuity of thinking and the social consciousness of a common thought and a common 
world. It asserts that meanings of all kinds, and hence also the corresponding objects, 
may be apprehended as identically the same, whether by the same mind at different 
times or by different minds at the same or different times. It asserts further that the 
universe of discourse is the same for all minds that understand each other. The 
conduct of all meaningful thought, therefore, whether individual or social, requires 
the validity of this law as its first condition. The next principle is that of inference: 
that judgments may be concatenated into systems of logical interdependence, so that 
one or several judgments may serve as the reason for a conclusion. The third is the 
a of causation, which asserts that things behave in the same uniform manner. 
e fourth is the principle of teleology, which explains that there is a reason for all 
existing things, so that the universe has a rational meaning. All these principles 
underlie various aspects of the community life. In itself the logical order is something 
re-existing; in its use and application for knowledge and life, it is human achievement. 
The pre-existence of a valid logical order is the first necessary condition for the realiza- 
tion of the true community. But it is not the sole or sufficient condition. There isa 
host of real and ideal conditions, physical, economic, political, aesthetic, and moral 
in which human effort can be a Secies and creative force. The logical order is 
valid and necessary; the actual order, for which the logical order furnishes in part 
the framework, is at one and the same time a beneficent gift and moral task for the 
highest energies of free man.—David F. Swenson, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, 
Scientific Methods, May, 1920. K. S. 


Mekanisme og Vitalisme.—Al! who are engaged in the study of life and its various 
functionings are aware that the meaning and value of their studies are dependent 
upon the same premises as that of every other scientific study. The conflict which 
has divided biologists into two camps is not on the question whether or no life is 
determined by causal relations. The disagreement is on the subject of deciding which 
set of conditions should be reckoned with in every explanation of life and its phe- 
nomena. On one side are the biologists who see in life-phenomena a special order 
of mechanical and chemical processes. On the other side we find the biologists who 
think there is something in the living organism which cannot be explained as a mere 
complication of mechanical and chemical processes. J. S. Haldane, in his essays 
entitled The New Physiology, calls the attempt to explain life as a chemical-mechanical 
process ‘‘the most colossal failure in the whole history of modern science.” If the 
organic and inorganic processes are to be comprehended in the same categories, he 
says, our whole conception of dead nature must be radically modified and must be 
drawn in under the biological point of view. The attempt to regard the world- 
process as a harmonious whole is a biological rather than a mechanistic conception. 
In the field of psychology it is impossible to understand the relation of mind and 
body if each is substantialized. A material atom cannot be put into motion by an 
idea or emotion. To accept the mechanistic viewpoint will merely serve to make life 
and consciousness seem increasingly mystical, the more mechanical science advances.— 
C. N. Starcke, Tilskueren, April, 1920. 


International Education of World Statesmen, the Key to Permanent Peace.— 
Full realization of Cecil Rhodes’s conception would be a preventive of war eminently 
more reliable than expensive armaments. Reinforced by an international court and 
police force, cosmopolitan education of world-leaders would probably prove the 
precursor of permanent peace. The plan rests on the sound principle that friend- 
ship, which may induce individual self-sacrifice to the extent of life itself, is the surest 
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guaranty of generous compromise between peoples. In practical operation the 
Rhodes scholarships, because their opportunities and international significance have 
not been appreciated, have not attracted those ablest young men in the United States 
through whom alone the American and English branches of the Anglo-Saxon race 
could form strong friendship. The Rhodes scheme, too, embraces only two of the 
great powers within its scope. Perfected and actualized, then, Rhodes’s plan would 
appear as an institution whereby prospective leaders of all the great nations, through 
sojourns in cosmopolitan centers of culture such as Oxford University, would become 
democratic world-citizens in sympathy with all peoples and classes. Reciprocity 
in education among the nations is an application to the sphere of international relation- 
ships of those institutions which human experience has proved to be the unrivaled 
developers of enlightened self-interest and altruism in individuals. National selfish- 
ness is as many times more vicious than individual selfishness as falsely patriotic mil- 
lions are more able to do harm than short-sighted individuals. The gratifying 
effects on average welfare of national loyalty to world-welfare, are as many times 
those of individual loyalty to national welfare as the world is bigger than the nation 
and as truly patriotic millions are more capable of accomplishing good than far-sighted 
individuals.—Ralph H. Bevan, Education, April, 1920. V. M.A. 


Social Tyranny.—Not only in the realm of social institutions, but sciences, art, 
and religion are all held under the popular slogan of socialization. We are daily 
reminded by federal legislation, by the Protestant clergy, by our moralists and penolo- 
gists, and by the most potent of modern forces, science, business, and industry, that 
the individual person is a social function. This is partly admirable and partly vicious. 
A man should cultivate his talents and his solitary pleasures, not only because they 
will make him more useful to his fellows but also because they are in themselves 
admirable. Artistic creation, scientific discovery, spiritual insight are indeed valuable 
because they raise the level of society; they are also valuable wholly by themselves. 
These two sorts of value are not inherently contradictory. But man is inherently 
inclined to treat them as if they were. The evil effects of the excessive deference we 
pay to the social milieu are best seen in the higher disciplines. If American philosophy 

as been on the whole unproductive, that is because it has not respected its own instinct 
for metaphysics. Our schools of new realism and pragmatism have but followed the 
standards of science: the former on the whole of physics and mathematics, the latter 
of biology. The deeper need of our time, of all times in fact, is that principle of 
duality which corrects exclusive individualism and exclusive sociality alike; which 
supplements the ideal of organic unity by the ideal of independent individuality; 
and which, when the two ideals cannot be harmoniously joined, points the way to 
compromise. When the state exercises its sovereignty in every way as it does now, 
it kills all individuality and eventually itself. It must, therefore, voluntarily abdicate 
its sovereignty in those matters wherein the individuals show their initiative and 
gain personal satisfactions. The state must ultimately limit its function to that of 
arbitration between disputing parties—W. H. Sheldon, Philosophical Review, Sa age 
1920. 


Community Americanization: A Handbook for Workers.—Technically the 
word “Americanization” means “‘the process of making Americans.” To accomplish 
this we must first possess the American spirit ourselves. We must have, besides, 
some knowledge of those we seek to bring into the brotherhood; a knowledge of their 
difficulties; a knowledge and appreciation of their cultures. "A community survey 
should be made in order to understand the situation, and the pamphlet devotes ten 
pages to a suggested plan. A knowledge of the English language is indispensable to 
all who are to be truly Americans. To attempt to use a compulsory system upon the 
adults, however, would be fatal to the cause. They must be skilfully led to see the 
advantages accruing to them from a knowledge of English and then the community 
should see to it that every possible opportunity is offered to them to learn. Teachers 
who understand teaching English to oodien adults should be supplied by the school 
boards. But the language is only a beginning. Hitherto we have resented foreigners 
invading the native-born sections of our cities and thereby we have kept them in 
colonies which have not received the attention bestowed upon other sections of the 
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cities. Hence come housing evils, overcrowding, and filth, so that many immigrants 
are thrust into conditions of life far below the standards of health and decency to 
which they were accustomed in their own lands. This must be changed and all the 
deceitful schemes for swindling immigrants must be abolished before we can expect 
the foreigners among us to be true Americans. Thus, great is the task before us. 
Fortunately, however, there is a great deal of machinery with which to do the work 
already at hand in every community. The crying need is for co-ordination of this 
machinery. A central committee engaged by the national government is suggested, 
then state and finally community committees should be established for this purpose. 
U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 76, 1919.  &. me 


Rural Socialization.—Socialization is the integration of group consciousness and 
conduct. The process of socializing the rural neighborhood is fraught with difficulties. 
The social instinct of the American rural people has become partially dormant during 
the period of lonely pioneer life. There are, however, four stages of co-operation for 
socialization: (1) Associational level, one of instinctive — and also of least 
possible cost. Neighborhood meetings of almost any kind conduce to the growth of 
the social disposition in those associating. Assemblages should ap to the play 
instinct, which is strongly reinforced by the social instinct. (2) The work stage, 
the range of which is limited and tends to become more so under modern 
conditions. (3) The economic level, where the business end of agriculture is involved. 
Community selling and buying, ownership of tools, grain elevators, storage warehouses 
are good examples of economic co-operation yielding immediate pleasure to utilitarian 
incentives and satisfactions; (4) the cultural or welfare level of socialization, where far 
more remote utilitarian interests furnish the motives and the cost to the group has 
become the greatest yet demanded. The dynamic forces behind co-operation are 
manifold. Instincts, desires, ideas, as well as environmental, social, and economical 
pressures have acted as controlling agencies. But the real and only dependable 
agency is personal leadership. Rural teachers, pastors, county agents, and perhaps 
others are those upon whom must fall the task of socializing the country neighborhoods 
of America.—Newell L. Sims, Political Science Quarterly, March, 1920. C.N. 


Revolution und Gewaltlisigkeit. Zum Jahrestag des Neunten November.—It was 
pleasurable for the German people to recall, on the anniversary of the German Revolu- 
tion, that it took place almost without loss of life. The years of war seemed to the 
co-workers toward cultural progress the greatest crime against humanity. Both 
within Germany and abroad a small group of men and women could be found who : 
saw that the foundations and development of a new sex morality, conditions conducive 
to the welfare of yet unborn generations, are capable of realization only in a world 
that has forever broken with bloody force. It is painful to contemplate how limited 
is the understanding of the fact that only in a world without force can civilization be 
built up. Those who disapproved of the use of force between nations, now approve of 
its application to the internal dissensions. Only a small minority favor disarmament 
in civil strife. and they are viewed as inimical to the majority. A strong protest 
should be made against the continuation of the dangerous principle that “might 
makes right.’’ The simple fact that a class has had a hard struggle does not enable 
it to bring welfare to humanity. As long as this class is just as much determined to 
secure its own advantages as the class previously in power, a mere change as regards 
the powers in its possession could achieve no beneficial results for humanity. The 
attitudes of men must change and human life must be considered sacred. But a change 
of attitude cannot come until we do away with this Blut-moral war. Before the war 
we struggled for a refinement of culture by striving for the protection of future genera- 
tions, the yet unborn child, motherhood in despair, and we struggled against the 
effects of force in the relations between the sexes. Our progress in the field of the 
morality of the sexes will depend on the realization of higher standards in the world 
at large. Dr. Helene Sticker, Die Newe Generation, September, 1919. L. M. S. 
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